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THE WEEK, 


THE military operations in South Africa, which 
appear to have been suspended for nearly a week, began 
again on Monday at each of the three points of the 
British attack. Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener have 
gone “to the front,” probably to General Gatacre’s 
advance at Sterkstroom ; General Gatacre has repulsed 
two surprise attacks at Penhoek and Bird’s River 
Siding; General Macdonald put an end to the 
inaction of the Modder River camp by a brilliant 
reconnaissance at Koodoosberg, which, however, failed 
to draw out the enemy ; and General Buller has again 
crossed the Tugela. Of this third attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith we know little beyond that the 
crossing was effected by a feint at Brakfontein, anda 
direct attack at Vaal Krantz, which, from the casualty 
list published on Friday, seems to have been hotly 
contested. The enemy are evidently making determined 
attempts to retake this position. Lord Roberts’ reply 
to the protest of President Kruger and President Steyn 
against the burning of homesteads in the Orange Free 
State makes it clear that the stories of depredatory 
expeditions, which gave the Times such supreme satis- 
faction, are fortunately untrue. 


THE debate on Lord Edmond Fitz naurice’s amend- 
ment continued until Tuesday night. Most of the 
important speeches are dealt with in other columns. On 
Monday night Mr. Dillon, speaking for the united Irish 
party, said they were unable to support the Liberal amend- 
ment because (while agreeing with the first part which 
challenged the justice and necessity of the war) they 
could not censure the Government for want of prepara- 
tion. They regarded it asa war of aggression worked 
by a gang of unscrupulous capitalists. Mr. Courtney 
followed with one of the ablest speeches which he has 
ever delivered in the House of Commons. He thought 
that the majority of Liberal members held the war to 
be unjust and unnecessary and wished that the amend- 
ment had made this clear. He agreed with Lord 
Salisbury that the national position is one of humilia- 
tion; pointed out how completely Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner had been hoodwinked by Mr. 
RKhodes—the millionaire who had been surprised at 
Kimberley on his way to Buluwayo. 


Mr. AsguitH, who renewed the debate on Tues- 
day, fixed the responsibility for the entanglement of 
Ladysmith upon Mr. Chamberlain, who guaranteed 
Natal from invasion. There were too many “ifs” in 
Mr. Asquith’s speech to make his indictment of the 
Government really effective, though we cannot go quite 
so far as the Westminster Gazelle, which said that one 
half of it largely destroyed the other. One of his points 
Was as true as it was admirably stated. He was 


dealing with the charge that they were acting out of 
party spirit :— 

“TItwas not a little singular that these accusations came 
with the greatest vehemence from quarters from which, less 
than a month ago, in the very darkest hour of the war, the 
torrent of denunciation was being daily poured—without 
stint, without scruple, without shame—upon our statesmen in 


the Cabinet and upon our Generals in the field. (Cheers.) In 
that noisy demonstration of panic and clamour not a single 
member of the Opposition consented to take part. (Loud 
cheers.)” 
Mr. Asquith laid great stress on President Kruger’s 
refusal of the offer of five years without conditions. 
But he omitted to mention the events which led up to 
it. Mr. Chamberlain proposed an enquiry into the 
seven years’ franchise. The Boers asked if they might 
make a proposal which should be considered on its 
merits as a digression. If it fell through, they were to 
revert to the enquiry proposal. They then proposed 
five years on conditions. Those conditions, as they 
understood, were rejected. Then they expected to go 
back to the enquiry. But Mr. Chamberlain demanded 
five years unconditionally. This they regarded, not 
merely as exorbitant, but as a breach of faith after the 
agreement, and therefore they rejected it. 


In the discussion upon Mr. Redmond’s amendment 
there was some little regret felt by all sincere 
Home Rulers that Mr. Healy’s speech should have 
been so violent. It was well to accentuate the 
independence and the unity of the Irish party, and it 
was well to insist with the utmost emphasis upon the 
iniquity of this war. But it served no purpose to 
exasperate opinion by a series of bitter and purely 
inimical epigrams. Mr. Redmond’s suavity was thought— 
and perhaps rightly thought—by his colleagues to be a 
trifle exaggerated, but it is better to err upon that side 
than on the other, and his speech (even if it covered a 
great deal that the speaker thought and might have 
said) was better suited to the ears of possible allies. 
After all the body of Englishmen who see the necessity 
of Home Rule, and welcome it, is large enough to be 
worth winning, and it would be a pity if we should have 
to bracket even one real Irishman with the intemperance 
and irresponsibility of the Orangemen. 


THE comments of the Daily News on the York 
election cannot be passed over in silence. Mr. Murray’s 
defeat, according to the Rhodesian organ, has the same 
meaning as Mr. Spender’s defeat at Bow and Bromley. 
In other elections, we are told, the Liberal candidate 
has “ unequivocally supported the cause of this country 
as against the Boers.” Why does the Daily News omit 
the Exeter election, where the Liberal position has 
been maintained without the sacrifice of Liberal prin- 
ciples? The Daily News arrangement of election 
statistics is just as disingenuous as its manipulation of 
Transvaal armament figures. And has it come to this— 
that a paper which still calls itself in its advertisements 
a Liberal paper really accepts the doctrine that if you 
criticise and condemn the Government you are failing 
to “support your country "? 


As a matter of fact what does the York election 
prove? Mr. Murray made a gallant fight, and he has been 
badly beaten. But his chiet difficulty was the lack of a 
fighting paper in the constituency. His opponents 
had a purely local paper in the Yorkshire Herald, which 
made tremendous use of the Daily News, quoting that 
journal against Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. If the 
Liberals had run a paper of their own during the contest 
they would have prevented the electorate from being 
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duped by the arguments and the statistics of the 
Rhodesian Press. With the London Liberal penny 
Press against every candidate who does not support Mr. 
Chamberlain it is particularly necessary for Liberals to 
combat by an effective pamphleteering campaign the 
assertions and the assumptions of their opponents. 
During the York election there has been no such 
campaign. Under these circumstances it is surprising 
that the Daily News and Daily Chronicle have only been 
able to detach one-seventh from the normal voting 
strength of the Liberal party in York. It is to be 
regretted that this opportunity of educating a con- 
stituency has been so largely thrown away; and we 
believe that the moral to be drawn by other Liberal 
candidates from the York election is that the attempt to 
take up an ambiguous position for the sake of a small, 
lukewarm Whig element does not pay. The Whigs 
abstain or vote Tory, and the enthusiasm of genuine 
Liberals cools away. 


A REPORT to the effect that an Englishman named 
MacLachlan had been shot in the market-place of 
Harrismith, in the Free State, for having refused to bear 
arms against his countrymen in the war, appeared in 
the Natal Press, and was contradicted. It was subse- 
quently repeated in the shape of an announcement in 
the obituary columns of London newspapers ; and in the 
House of Commons the Government was asked to 
confirm or to deny this very serious charge against an 
adversary which has hitherto observed the practices of 
civilized warfare. It is a matter for the greatest satis- 
faction that the Colonial Secretary was able to read a 
telegram from the Governor of Natal stating that no 
foundation for the report could be discovered ; and we 
sincerely hope that the Press will call public attention 
to the denial as effectually as it excited public indigna- 
tion by premature and prejudicial comments. 


It is a commonplace of the present situation to say 
that its worst evil has been the revival of the Press 
boycott. This symptom of the disease from which we 
suffer has certainly been accentuated by the war, but it 
by no means began with it. The difficulty of getting 
something reasonably accurate with regard to the situa- 
tion in South Africa has not been increased by the out- 
break of war; on the contrary, we have now a fairly 
regular supply of letters which give us a sound descrip- 
tion of our policy and of Dutch feeling, but the report- 
ing and noticing of speeches is even more doctored than 
it was at the end of the summer session. A very good 
example of this will be found in that independent paper, 
the Daily Graphic. Its issue of Wednesday, 7th, after 
giving Mr. Asquith’s speech at some considerable length, 
adds, “The debate was continued by . . . . Mr. 
Lloyd George and others.” It was indeed, especially 
by Mr. Lloyd George. But what are we to make of the 
morality of a Press which gives its readers the impression 
that one of the most important speeches of this Session 
Was a matter unworthy of comment ? 


THE Capetown correspondent of the Times is 
dividing his attention between Capetown and London 
with much impartiality. He advises Great Britain not to 
change her Government, because this would be construed 
by the Rhodesians (“the loyal section”) as “another 
betrayal.” Was the first betrayal the failure to back up 
Jameson with an army? He tells the nation to “awake 
to the seriousness of the situation,” and he wires the 
editor of the Times that the War Office must send out 
telescopes, and that the Cabinet “ must make no attempt 
to explain away the deficiencies of organisation for 
which it is responsible, not alone, but jointly, with the 
preceding Government.” The last of the modest 
demands made by the great man from Capetown is 
that “every regular soldier now in England should be 
sent out immediately, even before Lord Roberts asks,” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE was to have addressed a meeting 
in the Northampton Town Hall on Wednesday, but the 
local Jingoes, recognising that it would be fatal to their 
cause to allow him to speak, occupied the Town Hall in 
force and maintained their position against all comers. 
The action wasa delicate compliment to Mr. Labouchere’s 
persuasiveness, but it is none the less to be regretted. 
For freedom of speech isan old English institution, and 
there are a good many people pedantic enough to wish 
for its survival. But, after all, it may be argued that 
when you have the luxuries of civilisation, in the form of 
the wealth and the power of financiers, the new morality 
which justifies aggression, and the new religion which 
regards moderation as a sin, freedom of speech and 
other mere necessaries are superfluous. 


THE abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has 
long been a foregone conclusion for two reasons: (1) it 
has been clear that an Isthmian canal would be built ; 
(2) that the United States would permit no other Power 
to build or control it. Consequently a friendly arrange- 
ment, such as has actually apparently taken place, can 
hardly fail of general approval. We neither could nor 
should, under any probable circumstances, have 
attempted to thwart the United States in this matter, 
for it is certainly not to our interest to avail ourselves 
of diplomatic technicalities in order to prevent a result 
which is inevitable. The Nicaragua Canal, moreover, 
while primarily intended to benetit the United States, 
cannot but benefit our own Oriental trade also. It is 
probable that, quite apart from a desire for a quick route 
to any new Pacitic or Asiatic possessions, the United States 
are actuated in the speedy construction of the Canal by 
two considerations. The tremendous voyage of the 
Oregon in the late war with Spain proved the need for 
greater oceanic mobility, which the Canal will provide. 
And in the next place, the United States have their eye 
on the development of South America and the inclusion 
of it in their “ sphere of influence.” South America is 
potentially the richest continent of the globe, and the 
United States see that it cannot remain permanently 
sealed and undeveloped. They intend to forestall any 
European descent on that continent; and consequently 
any repetition of an African scramble. This is of course 
a policy in line with the Monroe Doctrine, and is not 
objectionable, provided (1) there is no attempt to 
thrust American sovereignty on unwilling peoples, 
(2) the doctrine of equal trading rights is fully main- 
tained. 


“ PRESIDENT KRrUGER is doing wonderfully even up 
to Teheran” wrote the Temps the other day. This is 
perfectly true. If Mr. Chamberlain had not engaged 
our arms unsuccessfully in South Africa, Russia would 
never have made a successful financial invasion of 
Persia. The Anglo-Persian 6 per cent. loan of 1892 for 
half-a-million was obtained in London on a guarantee 
of the Customs revenue from Farsistan and the 
southern ports of Persia. Thus “the English 
capitalists who go hand in hand with the directors 
of British foreign policy” obtained unrestricted con- 
trol of the ports of the Persian Gulf. Russia 
has long desired to put an end to this state of things, 
and she appears now to have succeeded in driving us 
out of Persia as completely as she drove the Japanese 
out of the Liao-tung Peninsula in 1895. What has 
happened, according to the editor of the St. Petersburg 
Exchange Gazelte—whose article is regarded by the 
Times correspondent as authoritative—is that the Russian 
State Bank has guaranteed a 5 per cent. loan of 
22} million roubles to Persia upon similar terms, but 
with a first condition that Persia will pay off the Anglo- 
Persian loan of 1892, and so regain her “ freedom of 
action.” It is understood that the matter was accele- 
rated by the concession of the Baghdad Railway to 
Germany, 
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THE meeting of the Parliament in France has not 
as yet been attended by any violent discussion. In the 
Senate especially, in spite of the strong contrasts of the 
recent partial re-elections, and in spite of the passion 
which they have aroused, there was a_ remarkable 
absence of excitement in the first sittings. The 
President was re-elected—practically unanimously—and 
the four vice-Presidents were also re-elected. This may 
mean that the Session will be a quiet one, or it may 
mean that no effort will be made by either side till the 
debate on the religious policy of the Government is held. 
Certainly the impression conveyed to any one watching 
the first votes and reading the opinions of the members 
in the Press, is that in the all-important question of 
foreign policy the Government will be left a free 
hand. 


THE Daily News on Thursday introduced into 
Ministerial journalism an entirely new feature, which we 
hope will be as popular as it deserves. The method is 
simple : you first persuade a gentleman with whose 
views you do not sympathise to grant you the favour of 
an interview, and then you reproduce his statements in 
company with editorial explanations that he is telling 
lies. Thus Mr. Cronwright Schreiner tells his inter- 
viewer that “the arming in the Transvaal was simply 
the result of the Raid.” We cannot quarrel with the 
Daily News for not believing Mr. Schreiner, for the arch- 
angel Gabriel himself could not shake the omniscience 
of Bouverie Street. But if the Daily News does not believe 
what even Mr. Balfour admits, why publish the statement 
and belabour the man who was good enough to makeit? It 
does not mend matters to pretend that “ it is generally 
agreed that the expenditure (or some of it) must be 
looked for under the headings “ Military,” “ Public 
Works,” “ Special Payments,” and “ Sundry Services,” 
and to fudge up a contradiction to the Liberal leader’s 
figures on that assumption. Really, the Daily News 
should be more economical: where will it find evidence 
of a vast expenditure in secret service if it uses up the 
items of the Boer budget in so reckless a manner? 


THE Commission appointed to frame statutes for 
the new University of London has made up its mind 
that education, considered as a special subject of study, 
is of no particular consequence. It is to find its place 
merely as a branch of the Faculty of Arts. This prac- 
tically means that no Chair of Education will be created, 
and that the professional interests of teachers will be 
represented neither on the proposed Academic Council, 
nor on the Senate, and, in short, that no adequate pro- 
vision will be made for the systematic and practical 
training of teachers. The almost cynical indifference 
to our educational needs displayed by the Commission 
is scarcely intelligible in face of the facts that teachers 
themselves, including the head masters of the great 
public schools, strongly insist upon the need of such 
systematic training. An attempt has already been made 
to persuade the Commissioners to reconsider their 
decision, but without apparent result. The cost of 
maintaining a Chair and two or three lectureships is the 
chief objection offered. To meet it, efforts are being 
made to interest the Technical Education Board in the 
matter, and unless it comes to the rescue, or unless 
strong pressure is brought to bear, when the proposed 
statutes are laid before Parliament, the progress made 
during the last ten years towards placing the teaching 
profession on a footing of equality with the corresponding 
professions in France and Germany will receive a very 
serious and regrettable check. 


STREET shouting is an offence to the ears of the 
quiet citizen at all times, but never has the evil become 
more rampant in London than during the present war. 
At last something is to be done to stop the nuisance. A 
by-law has just been passed by the London County 


Council imposing the usual penalty if a newsvendor calls 
or shouts in a street in order to push his wares so as to 
cause annoyance. There can be little doubt that 
Londoners will co-operate heartily with the police in 
putting a stop to the nuisance, and it will have to be very 
moderate shouting indeed if the newsboy hopes to 
escape conviction in a London police-court. But the 
by-law should have been passed long ago. Under the 
Local Government Act of 1888, the London County 
Council could at any time make general by-laws for the 
good rule and government of London, but though the 
General Purposes Committee have had the matter under 
consideration since 1893, a beginning was made only 
last July, and Londoners have even had to wait till the 
year 1900 to get some relief from the nuisance of street 
shouting. 


A USEFUL little leaflet has just been issued by the 
London Branch of the Christian Social Union, drawn 
up by Mr. George Ham, the author of the Daily News 
articles on overcrowding—calling attention to the power 
given to the individual ratepayer or tenant for enforcing 
existing legislation. Much can be done under the 
London Public Health Act and the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act without waiting to obtain some 
fresh measure from Parliament, and combined efforts by 
members of various Reform agencies might worry the 
slum landlord into better behaviour. For instance : 
attention is properly called to the power given to the 
local authority to make an allowance to the displaced 
tenants for the cost of removal when an insanitary 
house has been closed. Here is an admirable oppor- 
tunity for penalising the owners of unhealthy houses, for 
in London, where often there is no available house-room 
near at hand, the cost of removal may amount to a 
considerable sum. In the same way tenants who have 
suffered bodily injury from defects in the building of 
houses, or caught infection from an unhealthy tenement, 
might well be urged to demand redress from the police 
magistrates ; but powerful backing will be needed if 
anything is to be done. 


SEVERAL by-elections will be decided this week. 
Mr. Stanger is prosecuting a vigorous and spirited 
campaign in the Newark Division, where the polling is 
to take place next Friday. The Rossendale election 
will be on next Tuesday. The Liberals have secured 
an admirable candidate in Mr. Mather, though he is 
unfortunately prevented by ill health from taking part 
in the contest. His election address is clear and 
liberal. Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, Mr. H. J. Wilson, and 
others are supporting him. With regard to the London 
University election, the figures published up to the time 
when THE SPEAKER went to press pointed to the pro- 
bable return of Sir Michael Foster. 


Sir WILLIAM HUNTER was a most distinguished 
Indian Civil Servant, an Orientalist, and a historian of 
indefatigable industry and rare attainments. The great 
achievement of his official career—for which his name 
will always be remembered with gratitude by the rulers 
of India—was the organization of the statistical survey 
of the Empire—a work of which the scope and the 
value can hardly be exaggerated, aud of which it is not 
too much to say that it revolutionised the ideas not only 
of the average Englishman, but of the average English 
administrator on the vast country which we govern. 
He was also the editor of that gigantic and most valu- 
able work of reference, the Imperial Gazetteer, and the 
author of numerous smaller works dealing with the 
civilization and the Government of India. Since his 
retirement in 1887 he had devoted himself principally 
to the preparation of a History of British India, of which 
only the first volume has appeared, but which it is 
hoped Sir William Hunter left in a state sufficiently 
advanced to be completed satisfactorily by another 
pen. 
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THE DEBATE IN THE COMMONS. 


HE debate on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s amend- 
ment, which, on the admission of the Government, 
has not delayed by a single moment the execution or the 
preparation of military operations in South Africa, has 
produced certain distinct advantages. The leaders of 
the Liberal party have publicly and formally dissociated 
themselves from the Government's policy. That is an 
important matter in these days of distracted councils 
and equivocal Liberalism. The morality of the war has 
been scrutinised and challenged—a process more than 
ever necessary since the Times has begun to insult every 
one who does not accept Mr. Monypenny as an oracle. 
It has been made clear that the nation is not united in 
repudiating its past at the bidding of the Rhodesians, 
or in mortgaging its future for their benefit. And the 
result of that debate has been that the Government’s 
defence has been broken down beyond hope of repair. 
The division meant little or nothing, for it was 
a foregone conclusion. The form of the amendment 
was of doubtful value, since it enabled Liberals who 
would not have condemned the war if it had been a 
picnic to vote with Liberals who regard it as a political 
crime which military success could not redeem. 
Nothing, perhaps, was to be gained from Sir Edward 
Grey's sincere anxiety to explain that he differed from 
his leaders. But the discussion has helped to inform 
public opinion and to clear the issues. Mr. Bryce, after 
his luminous and penetrating analysis of the events of 
the last few years, recalled Liberals to Mr. Gladstone's 
principles of fair and honourable treatment of smaller 
communities. Sir William Harcourt defended the 
British constitution from Lord Salisbury’s revolutionary 
violence, and Mr. Chamberlain’s earlier principles 
from his later heresies. Mr. Lloyd-George, in a 
speech which has won for him a comparison with 
Grattan from the greatest of our Parliamentarians, 
denounced the conspiracy of financiers, masking its 
attacks upon the independence of a tiny State behind 
the pretext of equal rights, and the hideous imposture 
of “compound” philanthropy. These speeches, with 
those of Mr. Courtney and Sir Edward Clarke, 
have done a great deal to illuminate a_ subject 
which the Rhodesian Press had set itself so persistently 
to obscure, to recall Liberal opinion to its traditional 
ideals. And, as the Leader of the Opposition pointed 
out in his concluding speech, the Government have had 
no defence to offer to their critics. Mr. Chamberlain 
took refuge in the plea of incompatible interests in 
South Africa, as though statemanship was only meant 
for fine weather, to be laid aside at the first murmur of 
approaching storm. If races differ in their manners, or 
in their way of looking at life—so runs the modern 
fatalism—they must come into conflict. The wonder is 
that everybody is not always at war with everybody 
else. 

For any more serious defence the country has 
looked in vain. Of the theory of the Dutch conspiracy 
which Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman described as an 
“absolute invention from beginning to end” and an 
“insult to our loyal colonists,” not a word of evidence 
has been offered. It is surely time that that nightmare 
ceased to frighten. 

It is insisted in some quarters that the nation 
should at least maintain an appearance of unanimity, 
not only on the necessity of repelling invasion (upon 


which there is no division), but on the justice of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, and that it was therefore a 
mistake to move this amendment. It seems to us, on 
the contrary, that it is most important that Europe 
should know that there are still Englishmen who have 
not exchanged the principles of Mr. Gladstone for those 
of Mr. Rhodes. And it is still more important that this 
should be known by the Dutch. Our Dutch fellow 
colonists have lived through some months of calumny 
and abuse. Sir Alfred Milner has_ ostentatiously 
slighted his Ministers. Some of the British colonists 
have loudly demanded the suspension of the constitu- 
tion. We learn from the latest Blue Book that Mr. 
Sauer’s visit to his constituents for the purpose of 
exhorting them to remain loyal was made the occasion 
of a hostile demonstration by some of the British 
colonists who impugn his motives and attacked his 
policy. The new Imperialism is nothing if not violent, 
intolerant and contemptious of our national traditions. 
In such a situation this position of our Dutch fellow- 
colonists would be desperate indeed if the Liberals 
had been false to their principles’ The debate has 
shown that there are Liberals leaders who do 
not think that because you would be glad to see 
a foreign state reform its institutions you are committed 
to approval of its extinction. Throughout this century 
the movement for liberal reform in Europe has been corre- 
lated with the movement for respecting and enforcing 
the claims of nationality. Both alike drew their inspira- 
tion from the French Revolution. And yet the Daily 
News solemnly argues that Liberalism can consistently 
approve the policy which provoked this war, and that 
history will regard it as a great crusade in the cause of 
freedom. Is that the light in which the partition of 
Poland, undertaken in the cause of good government, 
is seen to-day. In the old watchwords, “ Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform,” reform meant reform at 
home. Liberalism did not demand that you should 
break up a native civilisation because you disliked it or 
thought it out of date. And the very men who talk of 
crusades were the first to ask us to forget our treaty 
obligations to the subjects of the Sultan and to frown ony 
the aspirations of Crete. To go to war for a universa 
five years’ franchise law is no part of Liberalism ; it is 
the error of an illiterate enthusiasm which misses all 
the meaning of that word. The very impulse which 
stirred our Liberal ancestors to make the cause of 
freedom in Europe their own prompts their descendants 
to respect the petty States which “preferred their 
independence to peace.” 

It is only the loyal observance of that tradition, 
regarded by some professing Liberals as outworn 
and obsolete, which can save our policy in Africa, 
as elsewhere, from ruin and disaster. Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman has not been prevented by the 
difficulties of his position from courageously denouncing 
the policy.of which we are reaping the fruits, and it is the 
first duty of all Liberals to rally to hissupport. There is 
a fine field of work before them. With Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Alfred Milner in power, as Sir Edward 
Clarke boldly declared, the hopes of making peace are 
remote. They must set themselves to remove the two 
chief obstacles to a settlement. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has already declared himself in favour of a policy which 
will take away none of the rights from the Dutch popu- 
lation of South Africa which they enjoy to-day. And 
it will largely depend on the power of the Liberal 
party to check vindictive and rapacious counsels, 
whether or no this dark passage in our history is to 
lead to a still darker future. 
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THE REUNION OF IRELAND. 


HE best wish I can wish the Irish cause is that 

its champions may be united.” It was after 
this fashion that Mr. Gladstone some years ago sent 
from his retirement a message of goodwill to an assembly 
of Irishmen meeting on St. Patrick’s Day. And now the 
wish is in a fair way to be realised. Of Mr. Redmond’s 
leadership and of the cohesion of elements once so 
difficult of fusion it is too early to speak with knowledge, 
but it is already time to ask and to answer the question— 
What do British Liberals think of the change? There 
may be some, perhaps, who will heave a sigh of relief on 
hearing that the new Nationalist coalition is committed to 
independent action and disclaims any hint of alliance 
with English and Scotch and Welsh Home-Rulers. 
There may be others who regard this latest declaration 
of Irish policy, if not as a breach of plighted troth, 
at any rate as a happy deliverance from Home-Rule 
pledges. As regards the first group, we are inclined to 
agree that it is best for all concerned that the complete 
independence of the Irish party should be proclaimed 
beyond possibility of mistake. Ignorant and venomous 
traducers of Mr. Gladstone may be left to spread the 
slander that the Home-Rule alliance was anything 
save an honourable compact honourably observed 
between honourable men ; but there is no use in shirk- 
ing the fact that the temporary object for which 
the alliance was formed has temporarily failed. 
Tories are fond of poking fun at the “ Union of Hearts,” 
but the fact is, as sensible Liberals have always been 
ready to admit, that Ireland entered into the bargain on 
strictly business principles, and considerations equally 
unsentimental quite justify her in withdrawing. And 
this brings us to the second group of critics. A great 
deal of nonsense is talked about Ireland’s debt to the 
British Home- Rulers, who are supposed to have endured 
every species of inconvenience in the cause of 
that unfortunate country. But to the querulous 
Liberal who thinks in this way we would put a 
plain question—“ Why did you support Home-Rule? 
Was it because you believed in it, or because you 
wanted what you thought it would fetch? If the latter, 
you are no true Home-Ruler at all. If the former, why 
should people who after all were only professing the 
truth that was in them complain because the pursuit of 
truth does not furnish quite so many solid comforts as 
they expected?” It was Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, we 
fancy, whose logical mind discovered and whose 
eloquent tongue proclaimed that he was no longer a 
Home-Ruler —because Irishmen were doing their 
best to get out of Mr. Balfour public money for 
voluntary schools! This however is a variety of 
enthusiasm for nationality which we do not understand, 
and a welcome clearing of the political atmosphere 
would result if everybody who took up Home-Rule 
for the sake of a fondly imagined guid pro quo would 
renounce the heresy without further delay. The rest of 
us must decline to alter our creed because Irishmen 
have altered their tactics. 

There is another consideration suggested by the 
reunion of the Nationalists at this crisis which can 
hardly escape the candid observer. What is it that has 
proved stronger than the memory of Parnell to unite 
these discordant factions ? An Englishman hardly likes 
to write down the answer. But the sudden solidarity of 
Ireland in the face of possible English difficulty is a 
fact full of warning for those patriots whose mission is 
to put down Africanderdom. Suppose, if you will, that 


Mr. Chamberlain’s war ends in the way Mr. Chamber- 
lain desires. Imagine British supremacy vindicated and 
Dutch nationality suppressed. Let Boer aspirations be 
denounced as treason and let the subjugated provinces 
be occupied with 40,000 British soldiers. With the 
history.of Ireland before him is there any thoughtful 
citizen who imagines that the programme we have 
sketched out will produce loyalty and contentment from 
Zambesito Table Bay? Will “twenty years of resolute 
government” do it? Can Dutch sentiment be “ killed 
by kindness?” For those who have eyes to see, the 
reunion of Ireland has its significance in relation to our 
South African difficulties no less than to our troubles at 
home. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION, 


T is inevitable that public attention should be con- 
centrated on the theatre of war and the Parlia- 
mentary arena to the exclusion of other matters, but 
there are a number of items in recent foreign telegrams 
which taken together constitute a situation which ought 
not to be overlooked. Some of the news is fact, some 
is pure fable, while in between there lies a series of 
rumours which may be added to the one side or the 
other according to the temperament of the observer. 
The two undoubted facts are—(1) the recent manifesta- 
tions of Russian interest and influence in Persia, and (2) 
the revision of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States in the interests 
of the latter country. Meanwhile from Omdurman 
comes the story of a meeting among the Egyptian 
troops, from Abyssinia a rumour of the arming of 
Menelik, and from various shadowy sources the sug- 
gestion that one or more Continental Powers are about 
to lend troops for the Egyptian garrison. Add to these 
the alleged movement of Russian troops on the Afghan 
frontier, and the recent revolution at the Pekin Court, 
and you have a collection of incidents—true or false, 
connected or isolated—suflicient to excite the Tory 
Imperialist to a high degree of truculent alarm were it 
not that he is at present too busily engrossed with the 
spectacle of the results of his policy elsewhere. We 
need hardly say that we do not adopt the position 
usually taken up by the Tory Imperialist in surveying 
the recent proceedings of foreign Powers, but his tem- 
porary preoccupations afford an opportunity for calmly 
surveying the international outlook and _ indicating 
what, in our opinion, are the real conclusions to be 
drawn from a study of the foreign page in the Times 
during the last few days. 

That Lord Salisbury should have granted America 
facilities for constructing the Nicaragua Canal is an 
entirely natural and desirable proceeding, and it might 
seem churlish to insist on some material concession in 
return when the Old World as well as the New will 
benefit by the great waterway and the bonds of civiliza- 
tion will be drawn closer by the shortening of distances 
and the increased ease of communication which may be 
expected to follow. But the fact remains that we have 
outstanding with the United States the boundary quarrel 
which Lord Herschell gave his life to solve, and the old 
diplomacy is like the new in this—it never foregoes the 
advantage of a “deal” if it can help it. The reason 
why the Prime Minister, for all his wisdom and expe- 
rience, could not extract a concession as regards the 
Alaskan boundary as the price of his blessing on the 
Nicaragua Canal is perfectly obvious. It is but a 
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repetition of the Samoan arrangement—an arrangement 
which may have been perfectly proper in the 
circumstances, but which, in the judgment of com- 
petent critics, represents what is due to the tem- 
porary necessities rather than to the permanent interests 
of this country. Again, the activity of Russia 
is a perfectly natural phenomenon, and Liberals 
are certainly not likely to imagine every movement of a 
Continental Power as maliciously directed against 
England and England alone; but, with the material 
and diplomatic power of England focussed upon a point 
seven thousand miles from home it is impossible to avoid 
the feeling that the balance of forces in Europe is 
fatally disturbed, and that the restraints which on ordi- 
nary occasions compel neighbourliness and so promote 
goodwill are largely removed. It is not that we imagine, 
as the Poet Laureate in one of the worst of his “poems ”’ 
allows himself to imagine, that the “ jealous nations ” 
are ever on the watch for a moment when they may pass 
the word, “Say, shall we strike?” Suspicious self- 
importance of this kind in national affairs often passes 
for patriotism: in private life it is at once recog- 
nised as incurable vulgarity. But the security of 
Great Britain is threatened by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
war, though not exactly in the way the Navy League 
imagines. We cannot really redress the balance by 
naval demonstrations and flying squadrons, by playing 
with conscription and enforcing the militia ballot. 
These things may increase the material weight of 
England no doubt, but the inequalities to be redressed 
have not for the most part a material origin. A man does 
not prove his honesty by showing that he has a credit 
at his bankers. The weight that has set the balance of 
Europe in such violent commotion is not material 
but moral. It isthe good name of England, not her 
big battalions, that used to keep her scale from striking 
the beam. For even inthis commercial age it remains 
true that not ships or towers, but men and the hearts of 
men make a political community. 

Such a view is easily dismissed as visionary and 
sentimental, and yet there is at this moment in Europe 
at least one very palpable and convincing indication of 
its truth; and it is this. Continental and American 
opinion is against us in the matter of this war. Yes, 
but how is that unfavourable opinion chiefly manifested ? 
Not at diplomatic receptions, not in Foreign Office 
despatches, but in popular demonstrations and in 
unofficial newspapers. It is the people of Europe, not the 
Chancellaries of Europe, who oppose us and despise us. 
More remarkable still, the smaller nations of Europe, 
who have hitherto had most reason to rejoice in our 
activity, are now as bitter as any in our condemnation. 
Now, if this is so, it is clear that we cannot recover our 
position by desperate energy in military preparations. 
Such preparations may be all very well in their way— 
we express no opinion here on that point, for it is 
irrelevant to our argument—but they no more meet 
the crying need of the situation than daily practice 
with the dumb-bells will restore to a bully the good 
opinion of his schoolfellows. It is melancholy to reflect 
how many honourable and sober citizens are imbued 
with the idea that a discussion on the causes of the war 
is of small account compared with Mr. Wyndham’s 
statement of War Office designs. All things in their 
order ; but our rulers make a terrible and a humiliating 
mistake if they think they can restore their country to 
her true position in the councils of Europe without 
considering whether it is more than a coincidence that 
she lost her authority at the same time that she lost her 
good name. 


THE MILITIA BALLOT. 


T is quite possible that Mr. Wyndham’s statement 
next Monday may at last bring into general notice 
the consequences of that steady growth of militarism 
fed by the present Ministers and some of their nominal 
opponents with panics and punitive expeditions and 
small wars. No more opportune moment can possibly 
be conceived for an infringement of British liberty. 
Incomparably the largest army which ever left these 
shores is engaged in a desperate struggle 7,000 miles 
from the base. The nature of the contest is not denied. 
A small, stubborn Dutch race has been able to place 
its boys and old men in the field. If our own inde- 
pendence were threatened by a foreign invader and the 
people of these islands responded in the way that the 
Boers and Free Staters have done we should find our- 
selves provided with an army of from ten to fifteen 
millions of fighting men. Of course it is not possible 
to estimate precisely the total Dutch population of the 
two Republics ; and they have besides. several thousand 
oppressed Outlanders engaged upon their side—if the 
Cape Times is to be trusted. But it may be assumed that 
when 3,000 of our enemies have fallen at least 1 per 
cent. of the whole population of the Republics will have 
been wiped off the registers. 

It must not be imagined by those who are fond of 
military and naval shows, and who would like to seea 
smart uniform or twa in every family, that this country 
will be spared the horrors which it is now bringing 
upon others. The sufferings of our own nation have 
scarcely begun. This is only the opening of the first 
war of a long series. Aggressive Imperialism has but 
just raised its head. We are busy with what is intended 
as a prelude to a long reign of blood. The governing 
classes of this country are whetting their appetites for 
plunder and power. Prancing proconsuls and iron 
dukes are ready to welcome the day when every civilian 
will be a soldier and when courts-martial will be sub- 
stituted for trial by jury. That day is not yet with us; 
but the political struggle to prevent it is at hand. The 
new diplomacy, the new Imperialism, the new Press 
and the new capitalism have arrayed their forces. They 
have won several victories and they will win many more, 
unless every man and every woman who cares for the 
old England of peace and industry and progress is 
ready to come forward in the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to resist the transition of this country into a 
military state. Somehow or other ways must be found 
to educate and inform the electorate—to strengthen the 
national character and purge the passions which have 
been stirred and inflamed by the corrupt mercenaries of 
the Rand. 

Meanwhile there is some comfort in the thought 
that the British Constitution itself is a formidable barrier 
to militarism. If the existing law of the Militia Ballot 
were enforced only a small step would have been taken 
in the direction of conscription. In 1810, when the 
ballot was resorted to, 14,953 men were recruited. But 
of these only 797 were actually raised by ballot, the 
remaining 14,156 were “substitutes.” The history of 
the militia ballot is not encouraging to a Government 
which, above all things, wishes to be popular. Well-to- 
do people usually bought themselves off, and of the 
“yokels ” who were drawn a large proportion deserted. 
What would happen if a few hundred men of those on 
whom the lot fell stoutly refused to serve? The old penalty 
for not turning up to be enrolled was a fine. Could 
the present Government go further than the despotic 
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ministries which ruled England during the Napoleonic 
wars? A great deal is said about the danger of foreign 
complications. But that danger arises from the continued 
presence of Mr. Chamberlain in the Government. His 
gross insults still rankle in the minds of France, 
Germany, and Russia. It is impossible for a Govern- 
ment Which contains him to maintain friendly relations 
with those Powers. His resignation would be a tai 
greater addition to the defences of the country than 
100,000 conscripts; and if Mr. Wyndham asks that 
100,000 more should be withdrawn from industry in 
order to protect us from an invasion, the natural answer 
will be, Get rid of the magnet which attracts hostility, 
and then we will consider whether there is any ground 
for the panic upon which your demand is based. In 
July last the Marquis of Lansdowne “ confessed frankly 
that he shared the aversion with which compulsion is 
regarded by the great majority of his fellow-country- 
men,” and refused to be a party to “an attempt to 
convert the constitutional force, which we have till now 
recruited by voluntary means, into a conscript army, 
until we are absolutely driven to do so.” On 
Monday night Mr. Chamberlain told the House of 
Commons that they were widely awake to the lesson 
taught by this war. That lesson is “the enormous 
defensive power possessed by irregular or volunteer 
troops when fighting in defence of their country.” It 
would seem trom the words which follow that the 
Government does not intend to introduce a system of 
compulsion. We may rather expect proposals which 
will saddle upon the taxpayer an enormous and 
permanent increase in the burden of military expendi- 
ture. We shall soon be staggering under a burden of 
debt and taxation which will bear very heavily upon the 
richer classes, and which, as soon as it begins to touch 
the poor and injure trade, will lead to a great revival ot 
Socialism and to bitter attacks on property. 

But for the moment John Bull is absorbed in 
the military operations, and the people who have led 
him by the nose will not allow him to look either back- 
wards or forwards. Every patriot nowadays is expected 
to wear blinkers, 





MY REVIEWERS. 


~VERY now and then I write a book, and at even 
| more frequent intervals I write articles in 
Keviews and things. Now as for the articles in the 
Reviews there has arisen of late a curious custom of 
writing other articles about them, and then these second 
articles about the first articles are commonly summed 
up in a third lot of articles which appear about the 
fifteenth of the month. The people who write these 
articles about my articles and the other people (or 
perhaps they are the same people) who write articles 
about these articles and my articles together, seem to 
be a very honest set of fellows. They give way to no 
rancour, their nerves set evenly. If they have any passion 
at all it is for précis-writing ; they love to give a dry 
suminary, and at the worst they only express their 
opinion in their headlines, thus :— 
ADVANCED RADICAL VIEW. 
“Mr. Caliban has the temerity to assert in an article in the 
Hoot that all men are born free and equal We had imagined 
that this doctrine and all the dangerous loose thinking which it 
connotes had long disappeared from public thought. Mr. 
Caliban's position, however, &c. &c. &c.” 

The people who write summaries towards the end 
of the month are even more impartial. They do this 
kind of thing :— 

THE Hoot. 
“Mr. Whig and Mr. Tory discuss from their respective 


points of view the position of jam making in Calcutta. Mr. 

Short has an article on the conscription, and Sir George 

Palfrey describes his adventures on an expedition through 

Picardy. Mr. Caliban writes a short but interesting politico- 

sociologico-economico-religious article in which he maintains 

with considerable skill the somewhat daring position that all 

men are born free and equal, &c. &c. &c.” 

As you may well imagine I have no quarrel with 
such honest people as the writers of this stuff. Ishould 
imagine that they were paid very little, which is in their 
favour, and they are certainly humble men, It is not 
therefore my intention to write about them either now 
or at any other time. What I am really keen about is 
the man who does the book reviewing. I propose to 
expose this person for the public good, for his own 
correction and chastisement and for my own pastime. 

In the first place the reviewers of my books fall 
into two great groups, those who praise them and those 
who belittle them. Those who praise them do so ina 
whole-hearted fashion with which my reader must be so 
familiar that I will not weary him by quoting their style 
at any length. It runs somewhat in this fashion :— 

“This is another of Mr. Caliban's delightful books on The 
Hindu Koosh, the tirst of which made so considerable a success 
five years ago. Mr. Caliban’s inimitable style, the irony of his 
allusions to the prayer wheels of Thibet and his magnificent 
scorn for the deadly obscurantism of the Grand Llama, are 
already familiar to the, &c. &c. &c.” 

Now this is all very well, and I like the man for 
Writing it, but it would be very much better if even this 
were never put before the public. For as a fact what | 
wrote about the prayer wheel was not meant to be irony 
at all, and to talk of my magnificent scorn for the Grand 
Llama suggests a philosophy which | am very far from 
holding. 

But the blame attaching to such reviews as this is 
as nothing compared with what ought to be poured 
upon the reviewers who do not like my books. In the 
first place they do not write (as they feel inclined to 
write) long and bitter tirades, for they know very well 
that this would only sell the hated volume. But the v 
write with an assumption of knowledge, with a fi.at 
praise, and with a curtness that does me great harm 
with the booksellers. Above all, they introduce the most 
shocking personalities under the guise of literary appre- 
ciations, and one of them at least is always dragging in 
my family into the bargain. 

Here are a few examples of what the more academic 
among them would call their modus operandi :-— 

“WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLIss, 

“Mr. Caliban is a smart young man, who took the prize for 
Biblical studies at Aberdeen, and has tollowed Lord Curzon in 
yet another volume of Asiatic travel. We cannot deny that the 
book shows considerable smariness, but We doubt if English 
readers will care much for such expressions as ‘ breath ot the 
sunrise’ or ‘ihe flat slopes of the level precipice.’ ” 

Note the wickedness of this! The reviewer (who, 
by the way, is a West Indian with Negro blood) says 
“ English,” as though that nation formed but a rare and 
critical category of my readers. He subtly flatters their 
vanity by presupposing a certain good taste inherent in 
their nationality, and he puts them against me by calling 
up in an indirect fashion a vision of a hideous foreigner 
poisoning the pure stream of the language. Then he 
goes on:— 

“ Mr. Caliban is sometimes so picturesque as to be hardly 
convincing, and when he speaks of his desire (page 213) ‘ to 
thoroughly comprehend the Asiaticcharacter,’ we naturally hesi- 
tate between the split infinitive and the limitations of the author. 
When Mr. Caliban mentions ‘ the glistening crest’ of Karra- 
wari one is tempted to wonder if he has ever seen that won- 
dertul dull dome of rock even from the well-known tourist track 
above Maibha.” 

Here, again, I must stop a moment to dissect this 
abominable man. He knows nothing about Karrawari. 
He has never been to Maibha. There is no tourist 
track, for I am the second white man who ever passed 
through the place. But he read Burthem’s book some 
time ago, and is pretending to a personal experience. 
Then he ends up his review with some such phrase as— 

“ Mr. Calitan would | ave done well to have consulted the 
Government gg'y5 Maps oO. the district. We should not then 
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As it sc happens these maps were corrected by me 
for the Government ; but this wretched West Indian 
Nigger, writing anonymously, can hold me up to the 
ridicule of the whole of his public, and the very omnibus 
conductors will exchange remarks with their fares upon 
the inadequacy of my explorations ; all of which g 
to show how great are the responsibilities of educa- 
tional retormers. 

I would have you note a further thing : this person, 
whom it is a euphemism to call a Creole, will appear 
shortly in yet another guise and will deal me a furtner 
blow. My book on the Hindu Koosh being a success, 
I produce (let us say) a little volume of verses called 
The Garden of Shears, Observe how my enemy deals 
with it:— 

“Mr. Caliban has attained a deserved succ: as a writer 
upon Thibet, and no one has admired more than ourselves” 
(the reviewer lives all alone in one room in Bloomsbury) “ the 
terse, reticent stvle and the self-respecting accuracy of his work 
on the Hindu Koosh ; but we doubt whether he has been well 
advised to issue this collection of verses obviously adapted for 
the private ear of friends. Mr. Caliban has a very good ear, a 
scholarly acquaintance with the English classics, and a very 
delicate touch” (trust your humbug for metaphors), “but it 
needs something more than that to give us the sharp verbal 
stab" (metaphors again) “of ‘The Absent Minded Beggar, or 
Mr. Beagle’s ‘ Little Man in Blue.’ The verses ‘ To a Friend in 
Jail’ are touching, but the line, ‘I sometimes wonder if you 
think of me,’ is pure prose. Altogether a somewhat disappoint- 
ing book for a man of Mr. Caliban’s undoubted ingenuity and 
real talent. 


CS 


I could, if I chose, give you a good deal more of 
these horrible examples, but it will be more useful in the 
short space at my disposal to drop a hint to all young 
authors as to the way in which they should treat this 
kind of person. When you find a Reviewer who evi- 
dently knows something about you and has a grudge 
against you, do not be goaded into writing to his news- 
paper or mentioning him in the pretace of your next 
work, but rather buy up such paper of his as may be 
floating around London and telephone to him to the 
effect that you hold it. I have known this method to 
produce in one of our most important and most venal 
journals a column and a half of weighty, learned and 
favourable criticism. 


Your publisher will, if necessary, advance you the 
money. 
CALIBAN. 
THE PRESSMAN’S PEACE AND ARBITRATION 


SOCIETY. 

' t Be Pressman’s Peace and Arbitration Society,” 
surely (the reader will exclaim) a contra- 
diction in terms! For has not our valued Fourth 
Estate been all but unanimous in advocating war and 
guiding public opinion to that end? Has it not 
effectively and patriotically silenced Mr. Massingham 
and the few Little Englanders (not to say pro-Boers) 
whose ill-timed advocacy of patience has led incidentally 
to the present situation in South Africa ? Nay, before 
we had even decided with whom we were going to 
light, did not a practically united Press, constituting in 
itself a phalanx of responsible opimion, meet the young 

Czar’s eirenicon with a practical nation’s non possumus ? 
These retlections (I will admit) were not entirely 
absent from my mind as I climbed the stairs of Wykeham 
Chambers, Chancery Lane, W.C., where on the fourth 
floor the P.P.A.S. has its modest headquarters. A brie! 
type-written note from the secretary, Mr. Burlingham 
Doidge, had accorded me an interview while hinting 
that recent political developments allowed him to place 
but a limited time at my disposal. In my ignorance I 


had supposed that with the outbreak of war Mr. 
Doidge’s occupation would (for the time at least) be 
gone. 


I was to discover that as a matter of fact he 





past three months, 

I found Mr. Doidge in his front office super- 
intending the weekly tubbing of Britannicus (short for 
Pax Britannicus), a handsome golden-haired collie well 
known in the chief metropolitan railway stations, where 
his little tin collecting box and instinctive discernment 
have been the means of attracting some scores of pounds 
to the P.P.A.S. exchequer. This is one of the small 
duties which the energetic secretary never pretermits. 
“I enjoy these details,” he tells you with a twinkle, and 
indeed you presently recognise that you are in the 
presence of a man who would throw himself whole- 
heartedly into any cause. ‘“ The working of every great 
machine,” he is apt to say, “ depends on trifles ;”” and 
within the four walls of his office he is ubiquitous. 

In appearance Mr. Doidge (who comes of an old 
Norfolkshire family) by no means suggests the peace-at- 
any-price man. As you see him, square, upright and 
bearded, in his tweed suit, you connect him instinctively 
with those old Berserk Norsemen who landed and 
harried on the coast from which he hails ; and you are 
not surprised when after a preliminary thawing of the 
ice he confesses that he is never so happy as when the 
week-end comes and sets him free to run down to his 
beloved Cromer for a little golf. But before this you 
have discovered some of the real tenderness of heart 
which resides in this big giant. He reminds you of 
Tourguénett. 

“Oh, ves,” said Mr. Doidge, after indicating a chair 
and turning down his cuffs; “our hands are tull just 
now. I may tell you—it will be no secret ater to- 
morrow—that we have been in communication with the 
War Oflice and I am expecting to hear at any moment 
they have accepted an offer of ours.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ To provide a complete equipment, including mule 
furniture, for every maxim gun (up to the number ot 
twenty) subscribed for and presented to the Government 
by local associations throughout the country.” 

‘A handsome offer, indeed,” said I. ‘ But excuse 
me—strictly speaking, does it come within the objects 
for which the P.P.A.S. was founded ?” 

“ We believe so, certainly. But I am glad you ask 
the question: for it is just as well the public should 
clearly understand our attitude. We seek peace, and 
ve believe that peace can be secured (if at all), or at 
least safeguarded, in two ways. The first is moral 
pressure, information, enlightenment—call it what you 
will. In the second place, the increase of arma- 
ments and rapid perfecting of all engines of destruction 
may be regarded as in some sort a guarantee against 
quarrels between nations. I make no secret to you that 
a considerable minority of our committee has long been 
in favour of working for peace on these lines (which 
have of cOurse a secondary advantage in employing 
labour). They would, if they had their way, allocate a 
portion of our funds to furthering such a perfection of 
the instruments of war as would make war impossible, 
I may frankly confess,” he added, “ that I disagree with 
this. I think it even Quixotic. Perhaps 1 am old 
fashioned ; but I say to them, ‘We are the Press Peace 
and Arbitration Society. Let others work as they will 
towards one common end, but we shall do our best with 
our own weapons.” The pen, I remind them, is mightier 
than the sword—in our hands, at least.” 

“In this instance your advice 
regarded ?” 

“Oh, no. I am speaking of a time when both 
courses were open to us. But obviously, when once 
the guns had taken up the argument the time for moral 
pressure had gone by. Our business now as Britons is 
to show the world a united front. You agree, of course, 
that there must be no faltering now? We must go 
through with it.” 

“ To be sure,” I agreed, “ we must go through with 
it now.” 

“Well, then, it follows that the duty of every 
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citizen, and particularly of every believer in Peace, is to 
aid in bringing this war to a speedy conclusion. With 
this object, and with this alone, we are offering our 
assistance to the War-office. The actual contribution 
of a gun, or guns, might be misconstrued by some of 
our less robust though well-meaning subscribers. But 
to mere details of equipment—to the mule-harness, 
for instance—I can conceive of no objection. The 
struggle once decided, then we begin to work once 
more on the lines of moral pressure.” 

“T follow your argument, Mr. Doidge, and I think 
it unanswerable. So for the present, at any rate, your 
committee is of one mind?” 

“Yes ; and I may say that it includes men of the 
most divergent political views. But we have always 
studied to keep our society free from the taint of party 
politics.” 

Here a certain huskiness in Mr. Doidge’s voice (I 
am ashamed to say) surprised me ; but perhaps he read 
some hint of sympathy in my face, for—albeit with an 
effort—he went on: “ You see—one doesn’t like to 
talk of deeper feelings—to me Peace is a sacred thing— 
a religion almost. I work here for my modest salary ; 
yet I assure you that, sooner than see my beloved Peace 
dragged in the mud of party warfare, sooner than see 
her degraded to a question between this or that 
Government, I would fling up my livelihood to-morrow 
and go out into the street.” 

There was no mistaking the ring in his voice. We 
are too apt to confuse the journalist with the mere 
machine. 

“ But,” I asked after a moment’s silence, during 
which he patted the head which Britannicus had thrust 
upon his knee, gazing up at him with that look ot 
sagacious sympathy which only a dog (and perhaps 
only a large dog) could have shown, “ But before the 
war, during last summer and autumn, you did your 
utmost to prevent hostilities ? ” 

“ T assure you we left no stone unturned. The influ- 
ence of our Press for good amazes me sometimes—ic, 
after five-and-twenty years of Fleet Street! Well, on 
Mr. Kruger we brought it all to bear. Night after 
night I have reached my home—often in the small 
hours—dog-tired in body and mind. Think of the 
scores, nay hundreds, who did no less; and all to no 
effect. In the historic words of Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘Why did not Mr. Kruger give way?’ We may well 
ask.” Mr. Doidge shook his head. “It is a mystery. 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio ’— 
and this is one of them, and in my humble opinion will 
remain so.”’ 

“How about public opinion on our side ?” 

“Here, on this side, our energy was necessarily 
somewhat curtailed. You see, the newspapers here 
were full of the question of the hour.” 

“What question ?’ 

“Why, the South African question.” 

“Ah, to be sure. Forgive me,” I murmured. 

“ Naturally a question of such immediate practical 
interest must for the time dwarf all others in the public 
mind, and crowd many out of the newspapers. As practical 
journalists (and, whatever our shortcomings, I and my 
colleagues dare to call ourselves practical men) we bow 
to this, even though we may deem it somewhat unfair. 
And of course questions of what I may call general 
interest are among the first to suffer.” 

“That must be a sad disappointment to you, after 
working for so many years in the cause of Peace.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Doidge cheerily. 
“We can wait. After all, Time is on our side. And I 
am not one of those who agree with pushing an 
unpopular cause when men are in no mood to listen to 
it. Such advocacy, in my experience, may easily do 
more harm than good, whereas by waiting until things 
quiet down, and the voice of reason beg'ns to reassert 
itself, you strike with twice the effect—Eh, Britannicus, 
old man ?” 


And I declare that the intelligent brute actually 
wagged its tail ! 

“A word more, Mr. Doidge : I suppose there is no 
truth in the assertion sometimes made by those who 
would belittle the fourth estate—that newspapers thrive 
and make money by war and the unhealthy excitement 
preceding it ?” 

The burly Secretary smiled indulgently. ‘“‘ We had 
to contradict thal. Why just look at what a newspaper 
spends on the increased cost of distribution alone! Just 
look at the Spanish-American war! That is my answer 
to all such absurd charges. ‘Take the Spanish- 
American war,’ I say: ‘we ask nothing better than to 
stand or fall upon that.’”’ 

“Absolutely conclusive,” said I, and rose to go: for I 
saw my interlocutor’s eyes wander towards the clock, 
beside which on the mantel-shelf stood a framed copy 
of the Daily Mail's challenge to the Daily Telegraph to 
disclose its recent circulation. 

“Ah well,” I added as we shook hands, “ it is not 
given to all to succeed on the same lines. But Peace, 
Mr. Doidge, hath her victories no less renowned than 
War.” 

Mr. Doidge saw me tothe door. “ We can’t run 
to a special train yet, to carry the news of them,” 
said he humorously: “Take care of the turn on 
the landing. We've been too busy lately to clean the 
windows.” ' 


THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 
THE GREAT WAR’ DEBATE. 


“THE first big debate of the Session has come to an 

»nd, and for the first time since the beginning of 
the war the whole subject of our South African policy 
has been discussed with freedom and thoroughness. 
On the whole, the House has risen to the height of the 
occasion. Great subjects make great discussions. I 
have watched the debates in the House of Commons 
since 1890, and do not remember a finer debate, taking 
it all in all, since the great Home Rule struggle of 1893. 
That was a great Parliamentary year, and no one who 
watched it will ever forget that last heroic fight of Mr. 
Gladstone against time and numbers. In that year he 
was the central figure ; and it was round his personality 
that the great battle raged. 

1900 has its central figure also—Mr. Chamberlain. 
The climax of the South African debate was his speech. 
The most striking incident, perhaps, was the great scene 
of triumph and rage when, just before the division on 
Tuesday night, Mr. Balfour, with chivalrous self-efface- 
ment, acclaimed him as the great statesman who 
had first made the British Empire “conscious of 
itself.” Mr. Chamberlain has taken the place of his 
great rival, and even speaks from the very same place 
and thumps the very same box. But how different the 
man, how different the cause! Mr. Gladstone’s was 
the gift of liberty; Mr. Chamberlain’s is its violent 
curtailment. The aim of the first was a “union of 
hearts ;’ the aim of the second is—a_race-feud. 
And as with their aims, so with the men them- 
selves. Mr. Gladstone swayed the House by persuasion, 
by charm, by his deep humanity and courtesy. It 
was a government of love. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
is essentially a sway of force. It is a_ victory 
of power in all its forms—power of will, power 
of intellect, power of words. He _ rejoices in 
his force. It survives all his blunders and indiscretions. 
It has brought him right through the most difficult 
crisis of modern politics—the Home Rule split— 
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and now it finds him far ahead of all his Radical 
colleagues of the old days, easily the foremost man 
in the Ministry, and the most powerful in the House of 
Commons. 

Round this man, then, the drama of the whole debate 
centred. The long four days’ discussion of last week 
was mostly carried on by Liberals, and was almost 
wholly an indictment of Mr. Chamberlain—of his policy 
at the time of the Raid, of the dark suspicions which 
still cluster round the policy of the Colonial Office 
towards that event, and of his diplomacy last year. The 
ground was made all the clearer for the attack by the 
great debating victory of Mr. George Wyndham. Mr. 
Wyndham’s speech has been highly praised on 
all sides, but I do not think that it has been 
over-praised. Of course it was especially grateful 
to the Government as the first turn in the tide after the 
miserable record of the former days—the “rambling 
apologetics” of Lord Salisbury and the inopportune 
trifling of Mr. Balfour. But it was a notable perform- 
ance in itself. Mr. Wyndham has made many speeches 
in the House before, but he has never seemed quite at 
home. He has had an awkward forward swaying of 
the body, and the pitch of his voice—high, rapid, 
sustained—has had an unpleasant ring of artificiality. 
But on this occasion he had a true source of strength. 
He was the spokesman of a case which has scarcely yet 
been heard. The War Office has been most violently 
assailed of late months ; but it has had no time to reply. 
And so the impression has grown up that it had no 
reply to make. Of course, this was absurd, as most of 
its assailants come from some of the most foolish 
quarters in the whole community. But still, when 
the reply came, the House of Commons was amazed 
at its strength, and gave to Mr. Wyndham a hearing 
which he had never enjoyed before. Its dislike 
for Mr. Wyndham, its distaste for the unfortunate 
Parliamentary manner in which he has so long con- 
cealed his charming and gracious personality, gradually 
disappeared. And as the audience grew more friendly, 
so the speaker grew more bold. His nervousness 
vanished, and his voice took on its natural every-day 
tones. In that hour an orator was made. Throwing 
aside his notes, Mr. Wyndham ended his speech 
with a peroration of superb power and beauty, which 
enthralled the House, and has won for him since 
the highest tributes from the greatest Parliamentarians 
of the day. 

But this notable achievement had, as I say, only 
concentrated the fire on Mr. Chamberiain ; and the 
attack was brought to its climax in the shrewd, witty 
and most damaging criticism with which Sir William 
Harcourt opened the debate. Mr. Chamberlain has 
profited by the mistakes of his antagonists; and 
nothing has helped him more than the scattering of 
Opposition forces which has resulted from the retire- 
ment of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley to the 
corner-seat of the front Bench. Sir William Harcourt 
was his natural Parliamentary rival, and, except perhaps 
Mr. Asquith, there is no other Parliamentarian who can 
meet him knee to knee. But, in spite of his retirement, 
Sir William is still the virtual protagonist of the Oppo- 
sition and their acutest Parliamentary critic. Mr. 
Morley loves not the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons does not very much love him. 
But Sir William Harcourt knows all the stops in 
that great organ. There could be no higher tribute 
than the strained attention of the House on Monday to a 
speech delivered under circumstances of great difficulty. 
It is no secret that Sir William has been much ailing in 
the recess. The winter has treated him harshly down 
in his New Forest home. On Monday he was 
suffering from a distressing cough; his eyesight 
seemed dimmer than usual; and his voice often 
dropped at the end of sentences into sheer inaudi- 
bility. It was one of his prepared speeches, and on 
the brass-bound box in front of him lay sheaves of 
notes. As he leant forward to read them the straining 









assembly almost lost its patience. At times the 
impatience found vent in cries of “ Speak up, speak up !” 
But most members are too polite to interrupt an old 
and honoured Parliamentarian, and many, wearied out 
with the effort, left the House and trusted to the 
Tuesday papers. 

And yet the speech had its effect. The analysis of 
the diplomacy—the quotation from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
1881 defence of the Majuba Convention—these were 
most damaging passages, and, taken with all the 
other criticisms, left the African policy of 1895-9 with 
few shreds of excuse. As Mr. Chamberlain rose to 
reply from the centre of the Treasury Bench, the shout 
of welcome that greeted him from his followers had a 
rather perfunctory ring. The Bill had passed the 
Grand Jury. The case against him weighed heavily, 
and the detence of his colleagues had, if anything, made 
matters worse. Mr. Balfour had thrown the blame on 
the Raid. Mr. Wyndham had thrown it back from the 
War Office. Lord Salisbury had made no attempt to 
conceal his disgust and chagrin. Sir Edward Clarke, 
once the prop of Toryism, had called for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation. It was clear that Mr. Chamberlain 
must rely on himself alone. 

In this great hour of his fate Mr. Chamberlain, like 
the great fighting man that he is, rose to the height of 
the combat, Standing very straight at the table, with 
his left arm over the despatch box and his face turned 
to his own followers, he swept aside the whole case 
against himself and his diplomacy as too small for so 
great an hour. He relied upon the very peril that he 
had himself created. He freely admitted mistakes, the 
mistakes of the War Office, the mistakes of his 
colleagues, everyone’s mistakes except hisown. “The 
spirit of the country,” he manfully stated, “is still 
unbroken”; and in the atmosphere of high resolution 
which he created by his clear, ringing tones and his 
unfaltering assurance, the absurdity of such a declara- 
tion in a war of an Empire against two small Republics 
went unnoticed. He changed the indictment, and in an 
elaborate historical survey strove to prove that Boer 
and Britain were natural, inevitable, foes. For once he 
would be drawn into no repartee, no malignity. The 
Irish interrupted him in vain; the Liberals drew no 
mock from his full armoury. He gave the country just 
what his own war organs had asked for, and profited by 
all his colleagues’ blunders. It was a great histrionic 
performance—a tremendous attempt to rally his own 
followers from their despondency and to save a losing 
cause. Taking it for all in all, Mr. Chamberlain has 
never made an abler speech. 

And so the central act in the drama ended, and the 
curtain fell. On Tuesday it rose again on the tinal stage 
with Mr, Asquith’s speech. It was an evening of good 
fortunes for the Government, rising to a climax trom 
the openittg speech to the extraordinary division with 
which it closed. The true reply to Mr. Chamberlain 
had come from Mr. Leonard Courtney on Monday 
night, in a speech in which the usual calm restraint of that 
great speaker was thrown aside in a passion of noble 
indignation and inspired argument. That was the reply 
of reason, But the duty of making the party, debating 
reply lay with Mr. Asquith. But here again came Mr. 
Chamberlain’s luck. For Mr. Asquith had already 
accepted the validity of Mr. Chamberlain’s defence on 
the main question of the war during the recess. He 
had admitted its justice, and that was after all the 
supreme question of the debate. After that no splendid 
pageantry of phrases could save Mr. Asquith’s speech. 
The House was puzzled into silence by it, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was left virtually untouched. 

It had another effect. When, later in the evening, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rose to sum up the case 
for the Opposition, the House listened to him with an 
indifference almost amounting to rudeness. Never, in 
my memory, has a Parliamentary leader been so treated. 
I excuse the interruption caused by the news of the 
York election—news which further elated the Minis- 
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terialists. But irom first to last there was that hum of 
talk which bespeaks a House that is not held in hand. 
When Sir Henry turned to Mr. Asquith’s speech as his 
authority for the terms of peace, the murmur became 
louder, and after that never ceased till he satdown. The 
reason, I think, is to be sought in Mr. Asquith’s speech. 
It had taken all reality out of the moral side of the 
accusation. It had increased the uneasy consciousness 
of the House that, in a time of national crisis, they were 
being treated to a Parliamentary manceuvre. 

I need not narrate the incidents by which the tragedy 
of this amendment moved to its switt dénouement—the 
easy, thin, triumphant debating speech of Mr. Balfour, 
the protests of the two Liberals, the secession of the 
Irishmen, and the final crushing defeat—352 to 139— 
a majority of 213! 

Perhaps, if it had been possible, the amendment 
would have been withdrawn ; but the Tories would not 
allow it. The amendment represented the attempt to 
combine conflicting views in the same lobby: but the 
York result, coming in the nick of time, undoubtedly 
terrified the weak-kneed. There was a sort of Parlia- 
mentary panic. The Irish division on the following day 
took only 66 members into the lobby, and so Mars 
conquers along the whole line. 

For consolation I turn to the little note at 
the end of Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation in 
America :”’— 

“Upon this resolution the previous question was put and 
carried ;—for the previous question, 270: against it 78.” 


And yet who now does not agree with Burke ? 


HAROLD SPENDER. 





THE PASTEL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


E are not accustomed to search amongst English 
artists for the most worthy exponents of the 
whole art of pastel drawing. It is one of the things 
that is better done outside our country. Nevertheless 
this second attempt of the Pastel Society to revive and 
popularise the art may be cordially welcomed, even if 
in some respects the exhibition hardly reaches the 
standard attained by that of last year. A few good 
exhibitors have dropped out, and a few worse ones have 
stepped into their places. It is unnecessary to say 
more; it would be ungracious to do so, in view of the 
fact that notwithstanding these changes there still 
remains a very charming and representative selection of 
English and other pastels. 

The exact position of pastel drawing in the art 
world is hard to define. Critics have been known to 
regard it as a sort of kindergarten for oil-painters, 
basing their view on the assumption that the same effects 
can be attained in pastel with less acquired skill than 
the artist in oils must possess. In support of this 
theory it is said that a comparative failure in oils is 
often a comparative success in pastels. On the other 
hand it is equally undeniable that the clever oil-painter 
is frequently an absolute failure in the kindred art. 
The present exhibition, containing examples which 
remind one painfully of the pavement artist, sufficiently 
justifies the last statement. Of course there have been, 
and are, artists who make their art felt in any 
material, from pastel to water colour. Such was J. F. 
Millet. The seven drawings, attributed to him and to 
Lhermitte, which are hung in the East Gallery, are 
alone worth going to see, however often one may have 
seen them before. Lhermitte’s “ The Cornfield” and 
Millet’s “The Storm” and “ Pan and Pipes,” delicate 
examples of what is honourably known as the French 
school, are veritable lessons in the art of pastel, showing 


its power of tender achievement, and suggesting, but 
not showing, what to avoid. “The Storm,” with all its 
strength and interest, is a marvel of restraint. Colour 
extravagance, indeed, is a pitfall which the great French 
master may have feared but avoided even in pastel, 
where the comparatively easy handling of | bril- 
liant pigments is at once an infinite joy and a 
danger. 

Yet, when such colours are successfully manipu- 
lated, the artistic reward is great. Mr. Abbey, if he 
does not actually obtain such success, stops very little 
short of it in his pyramidal composition, ‘“ The Viking’s 
Wite.” In any case it is impossible not to admire the 
infinite daring of his decorative colour scheme, the deep 
blues, the purples, the crimsons and the rich greens of 
his drapery. The lady’s orange skirt, interlaced with 
green markings, has the quality of marble. Mr. Abbey 
has long been known as a lover of bright hues, but 
it is doubtful whether he has ever painted any- 
thing so decoratively dazzling as this production in 
pastel. 

After so much brilliance one may be pardoned for 
looking for something more restful to the eyes, and one 
finds it close by in Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s sober-toned 
colour pattern, “ Sketch fora Panel” and, further away, 
in Mr. Charles Fromuth’s decorative “ Fishing-boats.” 
Mr. Brangwyn is always elusive, and in this case not 
less so than usual, although his sense of harmony is as 
apparent as ever. Mr. Fromuth’s fishing-boats, with 
their myriad masts and sails and turgid green water 
are part of a very pleasing group of marine subjects 
by the same artist. Not far away hang eight sketches 
by Mr. H. B. Brabazon. However one may criticize 
Mr. Brabazon’s work, he has at least obeyed his own 
convictions with consistent courage ever since he took 
his place in the front rank of the ultra-impressionists. 
Moreover, his sketches here contain something more 
than the mere ghost of an idea ; they show the refine- 
ment that comes from matured power. As for their 
truth, the sceptic with his confusion between things as 
they are and things as they are seen will probably 
never be convinced. Yet a friend of the writer’s 
once declared that he never believed in the reality 
of Whistler’s seascapes until he sailed on _ the 
Mediterranean. Perhaps it only requires a sojourn, 
let us say, near the Sussex village of Seddlescomb, to 
persuade a person of ordinary observation that Mr. 
Brabazon paints what he sees. 

Amongst the foreign contributors M. Aman Jean 
sends two admirable examples of drawing by colouring. 
The decoration of the first—a half-length figure of a 
girl—is full of subtle harmonies. In the second picture, 
with its crimson and violet, red and auburn, the colour 
is richer and more decidedly massed, though the tone 
is carefully maintained. On the opposite wall to these 
there are two decorative panels, entitled “ Day” and 
“ Night,” by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, the former of which 
is a singularly poetical rendering of light and _ air. 
Mr. J. McClure Hamilton’s “ The Toilet” is amazingly 
clever, and in the same room Mr. Terrick Williams’ 
empurpled “Last Load,” though it sacrifices much 
to decoration, makes one regret the sacrifice but 
little. 

There are many other pleasant things in this and 
the other rooms. Those who tire of the purely decora- 
tive may study with profit the robust landscape realism 
of Fritz Thaulow and Anna Nordgren, and the fine 
drawing of Cesare Formilli’s faces. Mr. George Clausen’s 
characteristic studies of village types—who will forget 
the “Girl at the Gate” ?—are also worth looking at. 
Neither must one omit Messrs. Bertram Priestman, 
Edward Stott, De Jong, Legros, Von Glehn, De la 
Gandara, and Florence Small. The work of all these 
shows a strength that augurs well for the success of 
this particular society. 
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LETTERS ON THE CRISIS 
(From Thomas Harbottle lo his brother Foseph, temporarily 
reside ni abroad.) 


We 


Y DEAR JOSEPH— 

Betore I tackle your letter to me, I want to say 
a few quiet words about the conduct of our clergy during 
this war and the negotiations that led to it. It is a 
subject full of interest for the philosophical observer of 
his own countrymen’s manners and customs, of their 
ethical standard and their religious conventions at the 
close of the nineteenth century, and I make no apology 
for discussing it with you. 
What is your idea of the duty of a minister of the 
Christian religion during such a crisis? Do you think 
his occupation should be to glorify war and those who 
promote it, to preach sermons in order to hound his 
fellow countrymen on to slaughter, and by every means 
in his power to encourage bloodshed, mutilation, red 
ruin and the breaking up of laws, and to make the 
calm and peacetul lite impossible? I don’t suppose 
you quite go to these lengths, but there are clergymen 
who not only do, but who glory in their truculence. 
May I mention to you Canon Knox Little, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes? 
The first two are the special pets of the Times, 
No sooner does a _ responsible man hint at peace 
than the sanguinary Canon points his pen, dips it 
in poison, and writes to the Times to protest that 
this fighting in which we are engaged must be persisted 
in until the last vestige of Boer independence is 
destroyed. He doesn’t want peace—far from it. He 
glories in battle and murder and sudden death; he 
revels in the contemplation of misery and suffering and 
sorrow and destruction, and accepts the tears of the 
widow and the orphan as the most palatable sauce to 
his canonical banquets. Faugh! my gorge rises when 
I see a Christian, bound by his vows to the service of 
the Prince of Peace, so oblivious of his sacred duty, so 
devoted to the shedding of innocent blood. What is 
the last exploit of this ranting chief of Christian con- 
dottiere? It happened that another clergyman, Dr. 
Kitchin, the Dean of Durham, rightly interpreting the 

high and noble duties of his ministry, had preached 
sermon in which he protested against “the drunken 
revels which form the music-hall ideal of good fellow- 
ship—the excitement of the gin-palace and the London 
streets—as if the bottle was the best prelude for the 
battle ; the cries to the poor lads to avenge this or that, 
the greedy newspapers spreading unfounded slanders 
against our opponents, the insistence by which prejudice 
and angry ignorance have persuaded us that the enemy 
was but a horde of savages, who would run away at 
once. We know,” continued the Dean, “that these 
noisy people, who let no voice but theirs heard on 
plattorm, in pulpit, in the newspaper, and who will 
never themselves bear the brunt and pains of it, are far 
from being the sane mind of our English people. But 
one could wish that they displayed more of that quiet 
prudence and respect tor a brave adversary which, after 
all, would raise this conflict more to the level of a 
gentleman’s fight, and make it honourable, if it 
could never make it a Christian’s quarrel.” So 
far the Dean of Durham. What was there in this 
language to which a Christian and a gentleman could 
object? Dowe, as a matter of fact, desire that our 
soldiers should be primed with drink and a frothy spirit 
of revenge and insolence before they proceed on their 
destructive mission? Do we wish them to believe every 
lying story about the dastardly character of our oppo- 
nents—whom, by the way, we are pining to make our 
fellow-subjects? W hat is your answer, Joseph? You 
are an honourable centleman if a dull e, and if I 





know you at all I know your sympathy must be with the 
Dean. Such were, however, not the opinions of Mr. 
Justice Grantham, of Lord Halsbury, or of Canon Knox 
Little. The first degraded his red robe and dragged in 
the mire of Jingoism the ermine that was supposed to 
vouch for his noble impartiality and his exalted judicial 
character, by delivering from the bench an oration as 
blatant as it was stupid against the atrocious sentiments 
of the Dean ; the second, the highest law-officer of the 
Crown, the fountain of judicial appointments, dared 
from the Woolsack itself to approve the language of the 
wretched Judge, his appointed creature ; and the third, 
a Christian Canon, spread his hands in benediction over 
the religious pair, and proclaimed their words as being 
almost an inspired revelation of truth and charity and 
justice. Joe, it must have been a noble sight to see this 
Chancellor of ours declaiming against the wisdom and 
mercy preached by Dean Kitchin! But even more 
offensive and disquieting was it to read the letter in 
which Canon Knox Little supported the Judge and the 
Chancellor against the Dean in their views of what the 
Christian religion required of its ministers. 

As for Dr. Alexander, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
we know him of old. No amount of stodgy verse 
written to the Times for the purpose of proving that war 
is in itself a good thing can make any of us forget that 
it was he who during, or before, the war of the 
Chartered Company against the Matabele told us that 
the Sermon on the Mount was all very well in its way, 
but that if the Sermon was not useful to us we had to 
drop the Sermon and draw the sword ! 

Against the Judge and the Lord Chancellor let me 
marshall the words of a wise man who being dead is 
removed from active controversy. In 1824 the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, whom you may have heard of as a wit 
and afterwards a Canon of St. Paul’s, preached a sermon 
before the Judges at York. Hear what he says :— 

‘A Christian judge in a free land should with the most 
scrupulous exactness guard himself from the influence of those 
party feelings, upon which, perhaps, the preservation of 
political liberty depends, but by which the better reason of 
individuals is often blinded and the tranquillity of the public 
disturbed. I am not talking of the ostentatious display of such 
feelings ; I am hardly talking of any gratification of which the 
individual himself is conscious, but I am raising up a wise and 
useful jealousy of the encroachment of those feelings, which, 
when they do encroach, lessen the value of the most valuable, 
and lower the importance of the most important men in the 
country. I admit it to be extremely difficult to live amidst the 
agitations, contests, and discussions of a free people, and to 
remain in that state of cool, passionless, Christian candour 
which society expects from its great magistrates ; but it is the 
pledge that magistrate has given, it is the life he has taken 
up, itis the class of qualities which he has promised us, and 
for which he has rendered himseli responsible ; it is the same 
fault in him which want of courage would be in some men, and 
want of moral regularity in others. It runs counter to those 
very purposes, and sins against those utilities for which the 
very office was created ; without these qualities he who ought 
to be coof is heated ; he who ought to be neutral is partial ; the 
ermine of Justice is spotted ; the balance of Justice is unpoised ; 
the fillet of Justice is torn off ; and he who sits to judge after 
the law smites contrary to the law.” 

And for the Archbishop, the Canon, the Methodist 
Minister, as, indeed, for all those who at this momen! 
are exalline war, I have another shaft drawn from the 

une quiver. In his noble sermon, preached at St 
Paul’s, in 1837, “On the Duties of the Queen,” the 
Rev. Sydney Smith declares the following opinions, 
which I suppose the war-parsons of to-day (let us call 
them warsons for short) will brand as heretical and 
detestable :— 

“A second great object, which I hope will be impressed 
upon the mind of this Roval Lady, is a rooted horror ot war 
an earnest and passionate desire to keep her people in a 
state of profound peace. The greatest curse which can be 
entailed upon mankind is a state of war. All the atrocious 
crimes committed in years of peace, all that is spent in peace 
by the secret corruptions, or by the thoughtless extravagance ot 
nations, are mere trifles compared with the gigantic evils which 
stalk over the world in a state of war. God is forgotten in 
war, every principle of Christian charity trampled upon, human 
labour destroyed, human industry extinguished ; you see the 
on an d the | husband and the brother “y ing miserably in distant 

l ou see the waste of human affections ; you see the 
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breaking of human hearts ; you hear the shrieks of widows and 
childrea after the battle ; and you walk over the mangled bodies 
of the wounded calling for death. I would say to that Roval 
child, worship God by loving peace . . . . pity the 
mothers of the peasantry who see their sons torn away from 
their families ; pity your poor subjects crowded into hospitals, 
and calling in their last breath upon their distant country and 
their young Queen; pity the stupid, frantic folly of human 
beings who are always ready to tear each other to pieces, and 
to deluge the earth with each other’s blood. Say 
upon your deathbed, ‘I have made few orphans in my reign ; 
I have made few widows. My object has been peace. I have 
used all the weight of my character and all the power of my 
situation to check the irascible passions of mankind, and to 
turn them to the arts of honest industry—this has been the 
Christianity of my throne, and this the gospel of my sceptre ; 
in this way I have striven to worship my Redeemer and my 
Judge.’ It is all misery and folly, and impiety and 
cruelty. The atrocities and horrors and disgusts of war have 
never been half enough insisted upon by the teachers of the 
people ; but the worst of evils and the greatest of follies have 
been varnished over with specious names, and the gigantic 
robbers and murderers of the world have been holden up for 
their imitation to the weak eyes of youth.” 
There, my dear Joe, you have the words of a wise 
Christian teacher, a man who had in his own lifetime 
seen what war meant, and detested it. Strange as it 
may seem, I prefer his doctrine even to that expounded 


by Mr. Chamberlain ! 
Yours always, 


THOMAS. 





FROM ABROAD, 


CRISIS IN AUSTRIA.—THE 
POINT OF VIEW. 


THE CZECH 


APPY Austria and her many nationalities! She 
t has no coal,but she has a new Ministry. Austria 
has grown pretty fond of new Ministries. Taatte’s 
Cabinet alone formed an exception to the rule of 
change. It lasted quite fourteen years before it became 
shabby, and had to be twice turned inside out; then it 
was all patches until the Jew refused to give anything 
for it. Of the subsequent Cabinets it cannot be said 
that they have outlived the fashion. In this respect 
Cisleithania resembles a coquette: she is ashamed to 
appear before the world in the same ministerial costume 
which she wore in the past season. 

In endeavouring to discuss the aim which the new 
Ministry, with Dr. von Korber as its President, has set 
itself, it is essential to point out the elements of which 
it is composed, Of the ten members of the Korber 
Cabinet the different German parties claim eight ; 
the remaining two are Slav: one Pole and one 
Czech. From this it will be seen that the Bohemian 
element is once more represented in such a minority 
that the task of predicting the immediate result of the 
labours of the “Conciliation” Ministry remains an easy 
one, and yet a Cabinet so composed is to solve the 
most vital problem of the Empire ; it is to try to put an 
end to the era of national and racial disputes by 
a mutual accord of nationalities, mainly the two 
nationalities, Germans and Bohemians. To bring about 
this accord Minister von kKoGrber Mas invited the two 
contending parties to a conterence now sitting in 
Vienna, and he has submitted to them certain definite 
proposals which, in his opinion, will greatly contribute 
to the final settlement of the existing controversies. 
Should a mutual understanding be arrived at he would 
at.once call Parliament together in order to embody the 
covenants into law. 

I may at once declare, with no small degree of 
confidence, that Dr. von Koérbeyg’s laudable intentions to 
serve Austria will-be doomed to failure, unless he is 
prepared to do away with the centralisation of State 
administration and legislature ; free the Empire from 
bureaucratic tyranny ; liberate Bohemia from German 





domineering ; grant the Bohemians their rights and 
liberties ; and, in fact, make his programme the one 
word—justice. To conciliate the Bohemians should be 
the nervus rerum of his present task. 

Of all the nations in Europe that have appealed for 
liberty and independence, none are more justified than 
the Bohemians, It is not enough to compare Bohemia 
with Ireland. Bulgaria, which managed to convulse 
europe and set the Cabinets of all the Powers by the 
ears, is but a wilderness inhabited by semi-civilized 
people, compared with Bohemia. “A country,” said a 
great French economist, “which can live on its own 
resources deserves to be free and independent.” If 
this is accepted, Bohemia should be free to-day. Rich, 
fertile, industrious, a country whose landmarks once 
reached as far as the Eastern borders of France, and 
the Western extremities of present Germany ; where 
the first spark of Protestantism was kindled and the first 
Protestant Bible was printed; where for centuries 
history was made, and emperors, kings, warriors and 
the foremost men of science had their home ; a country 
possessing the largest manufactories in the Empire ; the 
most extensive net of railways; a model agriculture, 
without an acre of land lying waste ; this country, which 
has been the sacred heritage of the Bohemians trom the 
ninth century, has not, ever since it has been under 
Austrian rule, had the good fortune to snatch from the 
Viennese Governmental table the crumb of rights and 
liberties which Hungary is able to boast to-day. 

Yet without the Bohemian territories—Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia—there would be, there could be no 
Austria. They are the foundation, the pillar, and the 
superstructure of the edifice known as Cisleithania, or 
Austria proper. The remaining provinces, Upper and 
Lower Austria, Tyrol, Styria and Salzburg, Carinthia 
and Carniola, Galicia, are merely the lesser appointments 
to an already erected building. Bohemia, it is needless 
to point out, contributes the lion’s share in the way ot 
taxes into the Imperial Treasury. The largest number 
of men for military service are drawn from Bohemia. 
Austria, in fact, draws everything from Bohemia, without 
giving anything worth having in return. 

Now the reader must remember that Bohemia, too. 
is blessed with the presence of an Uitlander—the 
German, to whom she extended her hospitality—true, a 
forced one—in the unfortunate year 1620, when 
Bohemia, the foremost fighter for Protestantism, had 
lost her independence. The Germans had come to stay. 
Yet prolific as they are asa race, they do not muster 
to-day a larger population in Bohemia than a trifle over 
a million; while the Bohemians number quite four 
millions. In fact the same small proportion ot Germans 
to Slavs is maintained throughout the Austro-Hungarian 
Ixmpire, which numbers 8 millions of Germans to 23 
millions of Slavs. Yet, the Germans demand that their 
language shall be acknowledged and adopted as the 
official tongue in Bohemia, both for civil and military 
administration, while the language of the majority 1s 
entirely ignored. 

When, two years ago, Count Badeni’s Languages 
Decree came into force, a thrill of joy ran through the 
hearts of the Bohemian people. They were at last 
allowed to make use of their own mother tongue in 
official matters within the boundaries of their kingdom 

quite a phenomenal concession on the part of Austria 
alter the ages that have been spent in tighting tor at, 
and the procrastination, levity and red tape which 
hovers in and around all the departments ot Austrian 
State administration. Still, it was something to be 
thanktul for, and the Bohemians began to believe in the 
advent of a new and better era, which might bring with 
it the prospect of living on peaceful terms with the 
German part of the population. Their hopes, how- 
ever, were ephemeral. Incensed at what they con- 
sidered an outrage On German-civilisation and German 
rights, the members representing the minority created 
a pandemonium in the Reichsrath; and, lacking more 
convincing arguments in support of their cause, they 
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had recourse to throwing rulers and inkpots at the 
Ministers’ heads. Count Badeni’s Cabinet succumbed 
to these ferocious attacks, while the Languages Decree 
was gradually withdrawn—to conciliate the Germans. 

To maintain that the German language should have 
the upper hand over the Bohemian because of the 
superior civilisation of the Teutons is an argument as 
obviously absurd as it is untrue. Bohemia can scarcely 
be said to owe much civilisation to Germany. When 
the country passed under the domination of the House 
of Austria there was none that stood higher in 
civilization. If the Bohemians are said by the Germans 
to have afterwards fallen into the rear of the march of 
improvement, Austrian oppression, and particularly the 
unrelenting barbarity with which the Protestant religion 
was extirpated, must bear the blame, although religious 
tolerance has been granted by Austria, and non-Catholic 
creeds are now tolerated. But times have changed, and 
to-day the Bohemians are in no way inferior to the 
Germans. The average of school attendance in 
Bohemia is the highest in Europe, 98 per cent., while 
the average of illiterates is almost the smallest. Her 
best intellectual forces, her prominent men of learning 
and culture, Austria draws from Bohemia, The 
Bohemians have their two Universities (one, the 
Carolinum, being the oldest in Middle Europe) ; their 
Academies for music, painting, and dramatic art; their 
museums and polytechnics ; their literature ; as well as 
countless national and philanthropic institutions. 

Is Dr. von Korber prepared to take all this into 
consideration during the deliberations of the Conciliation 
Committee? No nation while yet a breath of life is in 
it, becomes reconciled to the loss of its independence ; 
how much less can it be expected to sacrifice what is 
its dearest and most cherished possession, its language ? 
The Bohemian is proverbially patient ; but he is also 
persevering and obstinate. Unless the new Ministry 
is fully prepared to grant the Bohemians the rights and 
liberties which the present Emperor has, on two solemn 
occasions, promised them, but which promises have 
hitherto remained unfulfilled, the Viennese Conference 
will end in air, and Austria will resume her convulsions 
of uncertainty and political hysteria. The two opposing 
parties in Bohemia will keep on attacking each other 
until it will be a case of Caesar without laws, or citizens 
without either laws or Czsar. Not all revolutions are 
preceded by signs and warnings : there is such a thing 
as political apoplexy. 

VicTOR DE BRANDT. 


THE TRUE CHARACTER OF A CYNIC. 


INCE the sect of Antisthenes decayed, the name of 
cynic has assumed from age to age a great 
perplexity of shifting applications that have yet, when 
you consider instances, a common ground and essential 
consanguinity. We call a statesman so that treats 
affairs as his pastime; Don Juan who swears all fair 
ones have their price ; augurs who wink, and scofters 
who suspect all augurs to be winking ; suitors of every 
kind who offer fees indelicately, as being confident they 
shall not be refused—and persons twice corrupt wiio 
take fees and disappoint the suitors. By this uncertain 
appellation we bring the tub-keeping philosopher (that 
spurned “the great Emathian conqueror’s ” condescen- 
sion) into company with the Psalmist crying All men 
are liars; with Machiavel, who taught tyrants to 
tyrannize securely ; with La Rochefoucauld declaring 
that few honest women are not weary of their trade ; 
with Swift, who would have his friend “ deal with every 
man as a villain, without calling him so or valuing him 
less.” Such various patterns of cynicism are worlds 
asunder : but an imputation of jaundiced and illiberal 
misanthropy, with pessimism in supposing or impu- 
dence in profiting by a low morality in the race, is 
nearly always understood ; and that the title, at least, 


sounds opprobrious in most cases (which is doubtless a 
reason why it should seem so flattering to a few) is not 
to be disputed, if you observe how palpably malicious 
is the object of bestowing it undeserved. You shall 
find many a villain detected dubbing his denouncer 
cynic, that he may disparage his free judgment by an 
odious suggestion of bias. So in times when great 
numbers of men are most blindly and flabbily com- 
placent, a damnable cynic by the verdict of the herd is 
whosoever points to injuries, or foibles, or dangers that 
all within themselves acknowledge. So rashness and 
roguery fasten the epithet upon integrity and thrift, and 
sanguine spendthrifts upon such as are not careful to 
pretend they have not trusted them too often. It is 
the meed of an indignant justice, a dispassionate can- 
dour, an ordinary prudence, when they chance to offend 
their contraries. 

Certainly the name is an ill name ; and that is the 
more strange, as in the widest scope of its vague accep- 
tation, it is seldom merited by your downright bad man, 
There are a few little scoundrels indeed that have been 
thrown among greenhorns and sensualists all their lives 
and grown fat upon the greed, the vanity, the crimes or 
the silliness of others. Their partial experience justifies 
them in a sort of smiling contempt for a world of dupes 
and cheats, where laws are made to be broken, and 
where wisdom and integrity are held miraculous. But 
such uniform success is rare, and the philosophical villain 
who has seen much of life seldom underrates the 
opposing forces; rather the halls of his memory are 
peopled with incorruptible battalions, and in his ears 
echo constantly the voices of the simple who have 
unmasked, and resisted, and disdained him. 

The genuine type is rarer than we are apt to fancy, 
and it is not often to be looked for where we are apt to 
look. There are false cynics who are called so by their 
enemies and deserve very different attributes. There 
are false cynics who put on the part out of a perverse 
fatuity and an itch to seem more knowing and more 
audacious than the rest, to give scandal to sedentary 
imaginations, and possess at once the awfulness of the 
unbending censor and the dizzy fascination of examples 
to avoid. There are false cynics who put on the part 
through an interested sophistry and a calculating 
indulgence, who, in order to excuse their own obliquity, 
persuade others (and sometimes at the last persuade 
themselves) that most men are no better ; and assume, 
in the hope of creating, an atmosphere of shame- 
lessness around them. It is frequently the optimism of 
depravity. 

But the true cynic? There is perhaps no cynicism 
so complete, so utterly natural or so shocking to the 
ordinary intelligence as the cynicism of the good and 
the innocent—of little children, saints, hermits, primi- 
tive peoples, and extreme idealists. Consider some 
proverbs, the wisdom of simplicity, the epitome of 
accumulated inexperience. “’Tis a wise child that 
knows his own father.”” So generalized the kindly soul 
that succoured the first foundling. ‘“ There is no smoke 
without fire!” <A village gossip said that: if she had 
been acquainted with courts she had been less credulous 
of scandal. When children imagine monstrosities and 
horrors—as they do—being ignorant of mere wrong, 
and when youths cry out upon the perlidy of a whole sex 
because their first love proves a jilt, when countrymen 
exaggerate so laughably the perils and temptations of the 
town, and solitary men never suspect a single calumny 
against a world they do not know—what else is it inthem 
but what in less amiable or less reputable types we make 
no scruple to call gross cynicism ? 

But it is an ill name (as has been said), and only 
pleases fatuous minds. Therefore we use it, now and 
then, as a compliment to insincerity, but more usually 
as a cudgel for unpopular characters : we never dream 
of attaching it to the ingenuous views of life, that 
experience rarely fails to complicate and tone down, 


often enough at a disproportionate expense. 
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THE AFRIKANDER BOND. 


BY S. C. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER. 


A Sthe Afrikander Bond is by far the most powerful 
A organisation in the Cape Colony, it is well that 
something should be known as to its origin, career, and 
uims. 

First as to the meaning of the word “ Afrikander” 
(“Bond” exactly corresponds to the English word 
“bond” meaning “union”’). A great deal of miscon- 
ception prevails here. For instance, the Rev. Charles 
Phillips, in a morning paper of the 8th inst., says the 
word “Afrikander ”’ is always used in the mouth of a 
Boer to mean a Dutchman. 

That opinion expresses a fallacy, which has become 
very prevalent and has done much harm. Uninformed 
people and people who beg the question assert that 
“ Afrikander ” means “ Dutch,” and then, to prove what 
they unjustifiably assume, draw the conclusion that 
“Africa for the Afrikanders” means “ Africa for the 
Dutch.” There is no truth in the assertion that 
“ Afrikander means “ Dutch.” The only legitimate 
meaning of the word is that which the people who 
coined it attach to it. It has, and has always had, only 
one meaning in the “Taal” (the Dutch language of 
South Africa), and that is the exact equivalent 
of the English expression “South African.” It 
means and has always meant the person who is 
born in South Africa, of whatever parentage. Many 
non-Dutch born and reared in South Africa refuse 
to describe themselves as Afrikanders, simply because 
the word is Dutch, and thus, in many _ minds, 
“ Afrikander’”’ has come to signifya Dutchman. But 
the people who coined the word and use it in their own 
language never so restrict its meaning. “ Afrikander” 
and “South African” are precisely synonymous terms, 
lust as the people of Canada call themselves “ Cana- 
dians"” and the peovle of Australia call themselves 
* Australians,” so the Dutch of South Africa call them- 
selves and all other South Africans “ Afrikanders.” In 
their minds it has no racial significance. How is a 
Dutchman who cannot speak English to use or pro- 
nounce or understand the words “South African” ? 
He merely uses his own language to express the same 
idea. I am inclined to think that the distinctive and 
telling word “ Afrikander ” will eventually carry the day 
as against the cumbersome “South African.” (Before 
the Raid the leading articles in the Cafe Times on the 
battleship which the Cape was to contribute to the 
British Navy were always about “ H.M.S. Afrikande:.”) 
The Jileral translation of “ De Afrikander Bond” is a 
phrase which now has another connotation—“ The 
South African League.” 

Now as to the origin of the Bond. In 1880 the 
whole of South Africa, excepting the Orange Free State, 
was being dragooned by the Imperial authorities. In 
1878 Sir Bartle Frere had dismissed Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Molteno, the then Premier, and had put his 
nominee, Mr. (afterwards Sir Gordon) Sprigg in his 
place, maintaining him in that position, by means of his 
influence and patronage, until his recall to England in 
1881, when Mr. Sprigg was at once turned out. In the 
Transvaal, Sir Owen Lanyon, the Alfred Milner of that 
day, and, in Natal, Sir George Colley, were ruling auto- 
cratically ; and the Free State saw that its existence was 
in dahger under the Federation Scheme which was 
being forced upon the whole country. The Dutch in 


the first place conceived that an attempt was being 
made to subjugate them, and, in the next, that all repre- 
sentative institutions were practically abolished. With 
that fine love for self-government, so splendidly charac- 
teristic of a strong, brave and free people, they deter- 
mined to organise throughout South Africa to protect 
their rights and to prevent their threatened subjugation. 
The three men who founded the Bond were the Rev. 
S. J. du Toit, of the Cape Colony, one of the very few 
Dutch who are now pro-Rhodes, Mr. Borckenhogen, the 
editor and proprietor of the Orange Free State Express, 
the leading paper of Bloemfontein, now dead, and Mr. 
I’, W. Reitz, now State Secretary of the Transvaal, but 
then Chief Justice of the Free State. In its origin the 
Bond was in no sense aggressive, and was purely 
defensive. Its immediate aims were, the restoration of 
really responsible Government in the Colony (which Sir 
Bartle Frere had made a farce of), the restoration of the 
independence of the Transvaal and the maintenance of 
that of the Free State. Steps were taken to form branches 
throughout South Africa, and the organisation might 
have become powerful. But in 1881, the restoration of 
the Transvaal, the tacit abandonment of any designs 
upon the Free State and the ousting of the Governor's 
nominee from the Premiership of the Cape Colony 
proved that the threatened danger had been passed, 
that England after all meant to deal justly, and that 
there need be no further fear of military rule. 

The consequence was (and this fact should be noted 
to-day) that the saison d’étre of the Bond being gone, it 
rapidly became defunct in the two Republics. In the 
Colony the same fate might have overtaken it but for 
the exertions of two or three energetic and capable men, 
chief among them at first being the Rev. S. J. du Toit, 
until there came to the front the astutest politician that 
South Africa has yet produced (if we except Mr. Kruger). 
I refer to Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, who I suppose has done 
more good for England in South Africa than any man 
alive. 

At this time, a few struggling farmers’ protection 
societics existed in the Western Province of the Colony. 
They had been formed mainly to protect the wine and 
grain farmers, but had not much vitality or cohesion 
and only a small roll of membership. Mr. Hofmeyr 
grasped the situation with the statesman’s instinct. 
The Bond was still in its infancy, and was by no means 
lusty; but he saw in it the nucleus of an organisation 
which might be a great political power for achieving 
those ends and other similar ends that had been the 
object of the farmers’ protection societies, and which 
might wake the whole country up to take an active 
interest in political matters. The farmers’ associations 
of the Western Province amalgamated with the Bond 
branches of the Eastern Province (i.¢., the wine and 
grain farmers united with the large pastoral farmers) 
and that great movement, which on the whole has been 
so beneficial to South Africa, began in real carnest. 
This was the real beginning and foundation of the 
Afrikander Bond. The original idea of the first movers 
had been achieved by the retrocession of the Transvaal 
and the restoration of true responsible Government at 
the Cape. From that time forward the Afrikander Bond 
has been simply a local politicat association strictly con- 
fined to the colony, composed of the conservative and 
country elements, and without racial significance. 

In 1881, in the first session after the recall of Sir 
Bartle Frere, Mr. Sprigg, whose native policy had been 
disastrous, was ousted from the Premiership, and Mr. 
(now Sir) Thomas Scanlen became Premier, but as yet 
the Bond was not of much force. When the Bond 
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became strong enough to turn the scale in the Lower 
House, the result was that Mr. Scanlen was ousted from 
the Premiership, being succeeded by that brilliant 
Irishman, Mr. (later Sir) Thomas Upington, who was 
the first Premier put in by the Bond. Since that time 
the Bond has put in every Premier, and largely con- 
trolled every Cabinet. When Sir Thomas Upington 
resigned the Premiership and became Attorney-General, 
he was succeeded by his Cabinet colleague, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, and when Sir Gordon Sprigg was ousted, and 
Mr. Rhodes was asked by the Governor to form a 
Cabinet, he (Mr. Rhodes) went to the Bond and asked 
them to “give him a chance.” Mr. Hofmeyr, on 
behalf of the Bond, made him Premier. He became 
the most powerful and popular Premier the Colony has 
ever had, and was beloved and trusted by the Dutch to 
an extraordinary extent, and largely backed by the 
English. He kept his power by taxing imported grain 
mad refusing to tax Cape brandy (as a quid pro quo 
keeping diamonds untaxed), but his Premiership was 
chielly characterised by an outrageously repressive 
policy towards the native. 

In this Bond Cabinet of which Mr. Rhodes was 
Premier were also Mr. J. Rose Innes, Mr, Sauer and Mr. 
Merriman, and later Mr. Frost, Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
Mr. Schreiner. Then the Raid and the betrayal of the 
Dutch occurred. Mr. Hotmeyr and the Bond withdrew 
their support from Mr. Rhodes, and he ceased to be 
Premier. Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded him, having as 
colleagues Sir James Sivewright, Dr. Smartt and Mr. 
Graham. Up to and after the last General Election, the 
Lower House had ([ think) only seventy-six members, 
out of which the Bond have never had more than about 
one-third. The remaining two-thirds were divided into 
about two equal parts, each angling for the support of 
the solid other one-third under Mr. Hofmeyr. Thus 
the Bond has practically ruled the House ever since the 
Premiership of Sir Thomas Upington. But it must not 
be supposed tor a moment that membership in the 
Bond is or was confined to Dutchmen. For instance 
Dr. Smartt, an Irishman, who became converted into a 
violent Jingo at the time of the Raid, was a member and 
was returned by the Boud to Parliament, and so with 
other members who had not a drop of Dutch blood in 
their veins. Nor must it be supposed that the Bond put 
in Ministries composed of Dutchmen or even of Bonds- 
men. They did the very opposite ; they put in English- 
men whether Bondsmen or not. One has only tuo 
recall the names of members in Bond-directed Minis- 
tries to see this. For instance, Rhodes, Sprigg, 
Sivewright, Smartt, Upington, Frost, Merriman, Pearson, 
who are all British born, as well as others who are of 
British descent yet South African born. The Bond bas 
not been anti-leuclish, but bas rather been animated by 
mr earnest desire to co operate with and be eutded by 
Englishmen. 

At the last General Election the Bond put forth its 
full strength, and, aided by the Kaflirs and the real 
Liberals, succeeded in returning an actual majority ot 
the House. What held the Dutch and the natives and 
the true Liberals among the non-Dutch together was 
the desire to preserve peace. There was a further 
inducement for the Katte aud the Kaffir’s friends to 
make common cause with the Dutchman in the fact 
that Mr. Rhodes and the League and the so-called 
“ Progressives ” endeavoured to keep all the friends of 
the Kaffir out of Parliament. Such friends of the natives 
as are in Parliament were in any case aided by the 
Dutch and fought by Mr. Rhodes, who still pursues his 
ld and inhuman policy towards the natives. 


Mr. Schreiner became Premier on the Dutch and 
native vote with the aid (it is not much) of the really 
advanced and, thoughtful section. of the non-Dutch 
population. The Redistribution Bill left matters much 
as they were (each side, I think, getting cight new seats), 
but the unseating of “ Progressive” pro-Rhodes members 
on appeal to the Supreme Court increased Mr. Schreiner’s 
majority to cight solid in a house of ninety-two. 

The present Ministry, like its predecessors, holds 
office under the zgis of the Bond, but Mr. Schreiner, 
Mr. Sauer, Mr. Merriman and Mr. Solomon are not and 
never have been members of the Bond. In Mr. Sauer, 
Mr. Solomon and Mr. Merriman it contains three of the 
most loved and trusted champions of native rights—all 
returned to Parliament by the aid of the Bond. 

And lastly this Bond Ministry has fortified Simons- 
town, given £30,000 a year to the British fleet (an 
example which, I think, no other colony has followed) ; 
and Mr. Vheron, the chairman of the Bond (who is also 
chairman of committees of the House), together with 
Mr. Sauer, have done more for the cause of education 
than any other two public mea in South Africa. Only 
those who live in South Atrica and can look calmly and 
without bias at the Bond and its work can fully realize 
the immense good it has done for South Africa and for 
England in South Atrica. The English historian of the 
future will, I believe, sec in that astute, balanced and 
determined Dutchman, Mr. Hofmeyr, even a greater 
and more beneficent Imperial influence than even that 
brilliant French Premier of Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PHE MASHUNALAND PIONEER FORCE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER, 


Siks—In answer to the questions put to me by your 
correspondent Mr. William Roper, in last Saturday's issue of 
your paper, I beg to say that I acted as guide to the pioneer 
force which took possession of Mashunaland in 1890. As to 
the letter to which Mr. Roper avers that Lo Bengula “com- 
pelled every white man then in his dominions to become a 
:ignatory,” I never heard of any such letter. Twoletters were 
sent by Lo Bengula to the leaders of the Pioneer Expedi- 
tion, objecting to the invasion of his country—although that 
expedition kept far to the south and east of any country 
actually inhabited by the Matabele people. ‘The first letter 
Was written early in June 1890 and handed to Colonel Penne- 
father and Ry. Jameson on the day the pioneer force reached 
the Tuli river towards the end of that month. ‘The second letter 
was written about the 20th of July and brought to the pioneer 
force about August roth by Mr. John Colenbrander. Beth 
these letters were written at the dictation of Lo Bengula; the 
first, T think, by Mr. Doyle or Major Maxwell, and the 
second certainly by Mr. Colenbrander, who showed me the 
actual words used by Lo Bengula, which he had first taken 
down in Sintabele and then translated into English. At the 
time when the pioneer force cut the road trom the Macloutsie 
River to Eastern Mashunaland, there were only some half- 
dozen white men in Matabeleland ; and in the nature of things 
none of these men were called upon to sign cither of the 
letters I have referred to, since they were both private com- 
munications from Lo Bengula to the leaders of the pioncer 
expedition. Lf Mr. Roper will read Chapters XX, and XNI. of 
uty book, Travel and Adventure in South-cast Africa, he 
will find a detailed account of all the incidents connected 
with the Pioneer Expedition to Mashunaland and a reference: 
to the two above-mentioned letters from Lo Bengula. I was 
present at the interview held by Dr. Jameson and Colonel, 
Pennefather with the Matabele messengers—about twenty in 
number—who met the pioneer force at the Tuli (Lower 
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Shashi) River in June, 1890. One of these men carried a 
single letter in a cleft stick, and this short note contained Lo 
Bengula’s words to the leaders of the pioneer force, and 
nothing else. 
Iam, &c., 
F. C. SELOUs. 
Worplesdon, Surrey. 


THE PAPACY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
To the Edilors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—<After sending off my notice of Mr. Hutton’s book, I 
felt that my criticism upon his view of the Canon Law in 
England was overstated, and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of modifying it. 

I take it that while no properly instructed Englishman in 
the Middle Ages would have contested the theoretical right 
of the Pope to exercise supreme jurisdiction over all the 
members of the Catholic Church, a good many Englishmen, 
with true medieval inconsistency, thought it an expensive 
nuisance. Perhaps therefore Mr. Hutton may rightly say that 
the supreme jurisdiction was “ half-recognised.” 

I still live in hope of converting Mr. Hutton to what I am 
afraid he will consider the more unfavourable view of Qucen 
Bess. But may I plead in advance that my heresy has been 
shared by a Pope? 

Yours, 
H. A. L. Fisuer. 

Oxford, February 6, 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN FAMINE FUND. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In the midst of some of the worst famine districts 
in the Central Provinces and in the native States of Central 
India the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association is at work and 
receives weekly reports from its missionaries, showing wide- 
spread and growing distress. The sum of £2,500 has already 
been contributed, mainly by members of the Society of 
Friends, to the funds which the missionaries of the association 
are administering. Relief is chiefly being given by the 
employment of famine-stricken natives in works of permanent 
utility, such as the sinking of wells and the deepening of 
tanks. The officials welcome help rendered in many ways 
outside the Government plan of relief, including the provision 
“of small comforts, whether of food or of clothing, for the 
aged or infirm, for the patients in hospitals, for children and 
the like.” 

In the native States bordering on the Central Provinces 
relief is incompletely organized, and consequently wanderers 
from these States are arriving in districts under direct British 
rule in sore distress. 

Moncey entrusted tothe Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion will be distributed with the strictest regard to economy 
through its missionaries on the spot, or through the repre- 
sentatives of neighbouring Missions. 

Donations will be thankfully received by me at 15, 
Devonshire Strect, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
WATSON GRACE, 
Secielary Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 
sth February, rgvo. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Strs—Allow me most heartily to support the suggestion 
which “A. P.” makes in THE SPEAKER of January 2oth, and 
to state that I shall be glad indeed to give a subscription to 
any fund which might be raised in order to acquaint the 
working classes with the most illuminating and convincing 
articles on the war which have appeared in your journal. 
Che Scotch working classes at least are not Jingo and have no 
enthusiasm for the war, though they are proud of their High- 
land regiments. Let them be appealed to and informed, as 
your readers are, and they will soon make themselves heard, 
Our Radicals merely want a lead. But oh! for a leader! 

Iam, &c., 
Joun SHaw McLaran. 
Edinburgh, January 22nd, 1900, 





REVIEWS, 


“LANDSCAPE AND SEAPIECE.” 


NOTLS ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. By George Henry Kingsley ; with 
a Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. KInGsLey. 


Iv there was ever such athing as a set examination in tact, 
surely the final list would be the compilation of a memoir. 
lor if the memoir is to be alive and complete, if it is to leave 
in the reader’s mind a clear, individual picture, the intimate 
details of family relationships and home life must have their 
place in it. When the memoir is concerned with a man or 
woman of definite achievements, of course, every one is quite 
justifiably curious for such details, because they throw side- 
lights upon the character of the person who achieved. They 
are not merely interesting ; they are instructive. They are not 
only salt to the story; they form a commentary upon the 
success achieved, they give something of the why and where- 
fore, they enable one to gain an insight into the method, and 
are on that account most valuable. For whatever work is 
done, one may safely say, it is done privately and in silence. 
The result, whether it is a victory of arms, or a book, or a 
stroke of statesmanship, may be as public as you please, but it 
is to the observer the outward and visible sign of much solitary 
labour, and, to the man who has laboured, the vindication ot 
his Iabour. The battle of Omdurman, for instance, is the 
epitome of how many silent and indefatigable years of pre- 
paration? Ina word, the factors which count in the estima- 
tion of a career are just the hours which have been spent 
alone, and a memoir obtains its chief valuc when it reveals 
something of their passage. Even so however, what above 
all is needed is, to quote Pater’s phrase, “the tact of omission.” 

But to write or arrange—and this word most clearly 
defines Miss Kingsley’s method—a memoir of one who makes 
no great figure in the record of his times and who excited no 
particular influence is always and of necessity a task of 
especial delicacy. For the memoir is offered at large to the 
public to which its subject is very likely litthke known, or 
perhaps known only by name or even not known at all, and 
so the narrative of those intimate details without which the 
story would be incomplete is apt to take on almost the air of 
an impertinence. 

The difficulties however have been overcome. Mr 
J. M. Barrie overcame them triumphantly in a book of great 
tenderness and sympathy. And besides, in writing Margaret 
Ogilvie he had an advantage which Miss Kingsley in this 
memoir of her father shares with him. For in both cases the 
writer of the biography owns a personality of great interest, 
and in both cases the biography deals of necessity to some 
extent with the writer's life. Thus after reading Miss Kingsley’s 
book one’s first feeling was one almost of regret that the 
seventh chapter—the closing chapter of the memoir—had 
been written. That it is written with delicacy cannot be 
denied, but one wished almost that it had not been written ; 
and one would certainly have wished that, but for the 
humorous picture which Miss Kingsley draws of her own 
childhood, Vor the rest the book will be read with delight, 

It is the memoir of a “many-sided” man, as Mi, 
Kingsley justly terms this brother of Chatles and Henry 
Kingsley, scholar, sportsman, doctor and author, a frequent 
contributor to the Freld, a man who could spend trom six 1 
the morn until nine at night shooting stags or fishing fot 
salmon, and still find breathing times whercin to write an 
article on Marlowe and edit Francis Thynne’s slninadversions 
upon the Annotations and Corrections of Impertecltions and 
Impressions of Chaucer's Workes. But it is not this variety of 
qualities which gives the man his interest so much as his 
inability to settle at home, his hankering after the far corners 
of the earth, his whole-hearted joy when he reaches them. .\ 
Tannhauser, Miss Kingsley calls him, under the thrall of the 
Erdgeist, a man to whom the mute earth called more loudly 
than his fellow-men. And he obeyed the call. 

Most meu hear it, though only dimly perhaps, through the 
clatter of the streets. Most men must hear it; most men at 
some time must have desired to obey it ; else why should the 
record of a man who has obeyed it always eaercise so engros- 
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sing a fascination? “A lover of islands” he describes 
himself, 

“ Could I,” he writes, “ but have an island of my very own, 
I would have a bit of Sicily, but not too big a bit, cut out and 

ct in the bright blue sea all by itself.” 

But how long would he have lived on it, one begins to 
ask ¥ He would have come back to it no doubt, but assuredly 
some moonlight night he would have hoisted his sail in his 
boat and slipped out over the sea. He was a born nomad. 

Buta nomad of rare observation, and with a very pretty trick 
of description. He sailed amongst the South Seas before even 
Stevenson was, in days when tobacco was the currency ; he 
made friends with the Kanaka, and bears witness to his 
warmth of heart and high spirits ; he was entertained by a 
King, whose castle was an open shed with one end thatched 
in with palm-leaves, and whose furniture consisted of a 
mattress, a double-barrelled gun and an accordion ; he was 
wrecked upon a coal reef of Nukumbasanga ; and above all 
he wrote home to his wife and daughter letters which unfold 
the magic suggested by the mere name, the South Sea 
Islands :— 

“ The coral recfs !" he ejaculates. “Itis of no use trying to 
describe their beauty. Look down through water, tenderest 
green, so transparent that the bottom can be seen at ten 
fathoms ; look down on miles of the most exquisite corals and 
sea-fans, crimson, and mauve, and white, with fish cobalt bluc, 
orange, purple, and emerald green, gliding and flashing in and 
out among them like great buttertles—and then—-then you will 
fall, far, far, short of the reality.” 

One could multiply quotations. There is much curious infor- 
mation as to the habits for instance of calling-crabs or the 
inconvenience of gar-fishes, which one night “rose from the 
surface of the water and sprang right across the canoe like 
flashes of green flame.” But the reader will read for himself. 
There is the glow of the sun on every page. 

From the islands Dr. Kingsley travelled into the forests of 
Canada, where he hunted moose—there is a vivid description 
of moose-calling which must be read in its entiretvy—and bears, 
and fished for trout. He tells of a settlement consisting of 

‘A scientific watchmaker from Brighton who sells specimens 
which are never bought, publishes a monthly gazette and 
drinks lager beer, a young lady who teaches music, but has no 
pupils, and rears canary birds, and a German gentleman who 

ells lager beer and reads a monthly gazette.” 

From Canada he went to the plains of America, where he ran 
buffaloes, risked his scalp amongst the Indians, got lost at 
night on the prarie, was almost caught by a prairie fire and 
made the acquaintance of Buifalo Bill, Texas Jack, and last, 
but not least, Mountain Jim, who was generally “on the 
shoot” when not engaged in composing poetry, and who 
came to a sudden end through a “ blue whistler.” 

The memoir is followed by a number of sketches con- 
tributed to magazines, and the same qualities which make the 
letters remarkable are visible there. A Gossip on a Sutherland 
Hillside with its history of the Guns and Chisholm, My Log, 
and Chamois Hunting stand out perhaps particularly. They 
like the letters, are not merely accounts of exciting incidents, 
they are full of quaint examples of minute observation, they 
are the work of a man who went about the open world with 
open eyes and with a great love of what he saw. 


A. E. W. Mason. 


BEFORE THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


LIFE AND LetTrTe: or AMBRKOSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. By 
Edinund Sheridan Purcell. Edited and Finished by Edwin de 
Lisle. Two Volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 


THE late Mr, Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning was a valuable 
contribution to the history of the present century. But from 
a literary point of view it was far from being a masterpiece ; 
and the present volumes do not even reach the low literary 
level of their predecessors. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that they have almost every fault that it is possible for a book 
to have. The writing is slovenly; the book is badly put 
together and has no consistent plan ; misprints and mistakes, 
some of them of the most obvious kind, abound—greatest and 


most unpardonable of offences. There is no index, an 
omission rendered doubly irritating by the disregard of 
chronological or any other sort of order in the printing of 
letters. Moreover the biography is much too long and 
contains a large number of documents (such as De Lisle’s 
dissertations on apocalyptic interpretation) of no general 
interest. All that is valuable and interesting—and there is 
much that is both—could easily have been contained in one 
comparatively slender volume. As it is, the biography illus- 
trates negatively the necessity of discrimination and a sense of 
proportion. And the authors display an extraordinary 
incapacity even to understand what is before them. One 
instance of what can only be called the sheer obtuseness 
displayed is to be found in chapter xvii. (Vol. IT., page 47). 
Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to De Lisle, dated March 1st, 1875, 
has written as follows :— 

“ Here is a point at which our roads would diverge, for I am 
convinced that those who have not shrunk from bearing the 
extreme penalty of the Vatican Decrees are by far the best friends 
of the great Latin Church ; and are doing by far the most to 
improve her chances for the future, though next to these I of 
course thankfully place such others as are resisting from within 
what you term the ‘element '—I, sometimes, the Curta.” 

Itis sufficiently obvious that by “those who have not shrunk 
from bearing the extreme penalty of the Vatican Decrees” Mr. 
Gladstone means Do6llinger and the others who submitted to 
excommunication rather than accept the definition of Papal 
infallibility. Yet this is the sapient comment of our authors :— 

“ It is important to note well how the sagacity of the practical 
statesman compelled Mr. Gladstone to admit ‘that those who 
have not shrunk chances for the future.’ Cardinal 
Manning himself could have desired no more satisfactory 
admission.” 

Yet with all its faults the book contains, as we have said, 
much that is both interesting and valuable, and the reader 
who is wise enough not to be deterred by the appalling 
dulness of the first seven chapters, and who skips the tedious 
dissertations which we have mentioned, will be rewarded by 
the extremely interesting correspondence which throws side- 
lights on the characters of several distinguished men, as well 
as on the Oxford Movement and the conflict which is still 
going on between opposing parties in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

De Lisle himself, though we can hardly admit all the 
claims that his biographers make for him, was an interesting 
personality. The fact that, like his Cambridge contemporary, 
Kenelm Digby, he ante-dated, so to speak, the Oxford Move- 
ment (for he and Digby became Catholics before that 
movement had begun) and his confidential relations with the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement, which made hima sort of 
medium between them and the Catholic authorities, gave him 
a position apart. His character, as his biographer admits, 
contained strange contradictions, but it was a character in 
which there is much to admire. As we read his life we feel 
that he was deficient in a sense of proportion, that his judgment 
was unbalanced, that he was absurdly enthusiastic and over- 
sanguine, and that he never succeeded in making a synthesis 
for himself. But all this was counterbalanced by his absolute 
sincerity and singleness of purpose, his entire devotion to his 
ideals and his wide charity. He was, indeed, that rare pheno- 
menon, a zealot with scarcely a touch of fanaticism. De Lisle 
was able from the first to recognise the sincerity and honesty 
of the Anglo-Catholic party. In all his relations with the 
fractarians his heart was right, though the same thing cannot 
always be said of his head. The fussy anxiety that he showed 
for convcrsions—corporate or otherwise—must to some extent 
have defeated its object. There is something pathetic in the 
letter from Newman of March 8th, 1842, in which he con- 
fesses to a “ distressing feeling ” that the “ marks of kindness” 
on De Lisle’s part towards himself “are aroused by a belief 
that I am soon likely to join your communion.” 

One of the most curious traits in De Lisle’s character 
was his craving for prophecies and revelations; and _ this, 
one can see, was the result of his early training. To 
understand this one must throw oneself back to the 
early years of the century when the doctrine that the 
Pope was anti-Christ was held by all Protestants (even 
Newman had a difficulty in ridding himself of it) and 
the great Dr. Cummins was giving his interpretations of the 
Apocalypse to an astonished world. De Lisle, as a boy, was 
deeply interested in religious questions, and his first doubts as 
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to the truth of the identification of the Pope with anti-Christ 
began the process which led him at the early age of fifteen 
into the Roman Catholic Church. From that time he set 
himself to find a different interpretation, and he soon con- 
vinced himself that the true anti-Christ was Mahomet. Hence 
his strong sympathy with Mr. Gladstone on the Eastern 
question, which led to the correspondence between them 
given in the eighteenth chapter of the Life; hence also his 
indignation at the pro-Turkish sympathies of the Vatican in 
the seventies. The short letters from Cardinal Manning—to 
whom De Lisle, at Mr. Gladstone's instigation, had appealed 
to bring pressure to bear at Rome in favour of Russia—throw 
a most interesting light on Manning’s character and natural 
bent ; indeed the whole correspondence is a help to the com- 
parative study of the characters of Gladstone and Manning, 
and confirms our long-formed conviction that both those two 
great men missed their true vocations, and that their respective 
careers ought to have been exactly reversed. It may be men- 
tioned, as an instance of the carelessness of the authors, that 
a letter of Manning’s on the Eastern Question is erroncously 
referred elsewhere to the Vaticanism controversy. 

More interesting, perhaps, than anything else in the book 
is the correspondence between De Lisle and Newman. 
Nobody can read Newman's letters without recognising his 
life-long consistency, The letters in the first volume written 
when he was an Anglican breathe the same spirit as those 
written in the seventies when he had been a Catholic for 
thirty years. The point on which he always insists is the 
necessity of right conduct ; his view is always ethical :— 

“I would call upon [ Roman Catholics } 
dated February 25th, 1841, “to influence the tone 
of their periodical publications , to be preachers oi 
sanctity and to raise a feeling of the necessity of a moral 
reformation. Their success rests with themselves. The English 
never will be favourably inclined to a plotting, intriguing party, 
but faith and holiness are irresistible.” 

This passage gives the keynote of Newman's life. Manning, in 
his later years, came to be of the same opinion, as may be seen 
from his Fournal of July 19th, 1890, quoted in Vol. I., page 73. 
It is interesting also to compare a remark made by the late 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh in a letter to De Lisle, dated 
February 28th, 1875 :— 


,” he says in a letter 


“Tt is really the worldly conduct of the good gentlemen at 
Rome, not the decree of the Church on the doctrine of 
Infallibility which has led to so much confusion and ill feeling.” 

Newman took the same view as Manning of the stupidity of 
the Roman authorities in their dealings with England ;— 

“They know so little of the English character,” he says, 
“and have so little tact (as much as I should have in dealing 
with Sepoys) that they may give great offence as soon as ever 
they emerge out of the vague terms of courtesy and kindness 
which Christian charity will elicit from them at the outset.” 

Very significant though quite natural is Newman's opinion 
expressed in 1875 that Mr. Gladstone was “triumphant in his 
denial” of Manning's absurd assertion that the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility had always been held inthe Roman Catholic 
Church ; “ but,” adds Newman, “ that is nothing to me.” 
There is much in this biography that throws light on the 
internal economy of the Catholic body, and it confirms the 
impression given by the Life of Cardinal Manning ot the aims 
and methods of the Jesuit-Ultramontane parity. Perhaps the 
seventeenth chapter is most instructive in this respect, more 
particularly the very interesting correspondence in which 
Bishop Bagshawe, of Nottingham, figures. The fact that 
Bishop Bagshawe asserts that his own views are those of a 
“prominent party” to which he belongs makes his statements 
most significant ; and it is interesting to learn that that party 
still claims among other things the “ deposing power ” for the 
Pope and the right of the Pope to absolve soldiers and sailors 
from their civil allegiance. “No well-regulated State can, in 
these days, tolerate such claims as these,” says De Lisle. 
Though an Inopportunist in 1870, De Lisle, of course, accepted 
the very restricted definition of Papal Infallibility when it was 
promulgated, but he recognised the justice of Mr. Gladstone's 
impeachment of the political designs of Rome. Writing to 
Mr. Gladstone in 1875 he describes the pamphlet on Vaticanism 
as “the most powerful indictment against an element which 
must be acknowledged to exist in the Catholic Church of the 
present day ;” and in the same letter he says of the notorious 


Syllabus of Pius IX. :— 
“T think it will prove an utter failure in a practical point of 


view. The idea of the modern world accepting it as a rule of 

conduct, if it ever entered into the narrow and prejudiced 

conception of some besotted theologian ina darkened cell, is 

too ridiculous to be entertained by any serious thinker who 

knows what is passing in the outer world.” 
De Lisle was strongly opposed to the Temporal Power of the 
Papacy, and predicted that its downfall would be simultaneous 
with that of the Turkish power ! ‘ : 

Wecan do no more than refer to the extremely interesting 
correspondence of Montalembert. The letters are separated 
by long intervals and range from 1841 to 1869. Montalembert 
intervenes, so to speak, from time to time 5 and we get 
glimpses of his judgments on current events. rhe letters also 
illustrate admirably the gradual development of his opinions. 
For these and the letters from Newman, apart from anything 
else, the biography is worth reading ; it is only to be regretted 
that material of such interest and importance is not more 
skilfully used. 

R. E. DELL. 





THE CUSTODIAN OF THE KHYDER. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYBER, 1879—1808. By Colonel Sir 
Robert Warburton, K.C.LE., C.S.1. With Portraits, Map, and 
Illustrations. London: John Murray. 


Tue late Colonel Sir Robert Warburton tells simply and 
without any ornament of literary artifice the deeply interest- 
ing story of a s: ‘angely interesting lite. In India he will long 
be remembered for his remarkable success as a frontier officer. 
His work lay almost entirely in the Peshawer district and in 
the Khyber Pass, which he personally controlled from 1882 to 
the end of his regular official career, with occasional inter- 
ruptions of active service. In his own words, “to deal with 
Aighans, officers must be employed who have knowledge of 
their languages, customs and ways.” Few men however had 
the aptitude for such intercourse, both by inheritance and 
by training, which was possessed by the author of this 
book. Born in a Ghilzai fort, his mother was a niece of 
the famous Dost Muhammed, who is still spoken of by 
Afghans as the greaf Amir. Warburton’s father was an Irish 
officer of the old Bengal Artillery, who fell in love with 
and wedded his Eastern bride in Kabul during the 
year 1840, a year of very sad memory in the history 
of our Indian frontier wars. Husband and wife were 
on the brink of calamity. Within a year came the national 
upheaval ; their house was burnt down and the poor lady for 
many a month had to keep in hiding with one or other of her 
relatives. ‘The husband was amongst the hostages secured by 
the Afghans before the doomed British force—4,500 soldiers 
with 12,000 camp followers—was permitted to start on the 
march to Jelallabad, which only one individual, Dr. Brydon, 
lived to see. After the war young Warburton lived with his 
parents in India until he was fifteen years of age. Besides 
the influence of his Afghan mother he was on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the families of certain refugee princes 
from Kabul. It is not surprising therefore that he spoke 
Persian and Pushtu with an idiom and accent only to be 
heard in a mother-tongue, and that he possessed an instinctive 
knowledge of Afghan customs and habits of thought, never 
to be found in any European oilicial, however studious and 
intelligent he may be. After three or four years in England 
he passed into the Indian Army, to exchange some 
years later, in 1869, military service for the civilian 
duties of a Punjab frontier officer. Colonel Warburton's 
account of the troublous Peshawer borderland of his earlier 
days is curious and always interesting in spite of the unusual 
number, even for an Indian frontier book, of terrible Oriental 
names which might well daunt the boldest eve. His manage- 
ment of the Khyber Pass shows how the right man, if alas he 
could be found, can control the turbulent Afridi clans, 
attach them to himself personally and keep them at peace. 
When after nearly seventeen years he was forced, by age 
rules, to say goodbye to the Khyber, the quiet of those grim 
defiles must have seemed unnatural to the greybeards and 
monotonous to the young bloods of the Afridis. Two days a 
week traffic passed through, uamolested. Levies, locally 
recruited, guarded the roads and held the forts. So smoothly 
ran the machinery of management that the Government of 
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India came to believe the orderliness of the Khyber was of the 
nature of things ; they seemed to have forgotten the rare skill of 
the controlling hand. But already the weather-wise were 
alarmed. The whole border country was uneasy and dangerous. 
Events in Europe had infuriated the Turks with England. 
Armenian Christians had been slaughtered with impunity, and 
Greck Christians had been routed ignominiously. The Turk 
was everywhere triumphant. It is said that in revenge for 
the forcible-feeble opposition of Great Britain, noble words 
uttered shrinkingly and in whispers, agents were sent from 
Constantinople to stir up mischief in Afghanistan and to 
excite the frontier tribes against the British. That seems to 
have been Colonel Warburton’s belief. One thing is certain— 
the rising ferment was religious, and the fanatical priests of 
Islam having started the agitation skilfully kept it at the boil. 
But with all their fervour they would certainly have failed 
had it not been for a general discontent caused by our aggres- 
sive frontier policy, more especially emphasized by our retaining 
the Malakhand and the fortifications in Swat. We had also irri- 
tated and frightened the people by our Chitral settlement, and 
by making a military road to that country through territories 
which did not belong to us and against the wishes of the 
inhabitants. These important points are not explained in this 
book. Also the victories of the Turks over Christians in 
Europe were believed by the mountaineers to have been 
actual defeats of the English. Western Christians, to ignorant 
Afghan-speaking folk, are the ruling race in India, ourselves ; 
the words have for them no other meaning. Clearly the time had 
come to drive out this obnoxious power from the almost sacred 
Swat Valley, and from its other encroachments, and to force it 
into its own proper limits. Nevertheless the Afridis, at any 
rate, obeyed the Mullas with reluctance, in spite of what may 
be called a strong “sporting” predilection for fighting in 
general. They stood to lose much: they appreciated 
the strength and valour of the armies which had to 
be faced. Honour would not allow them to sit. still 
if the priests were unanimous and had actually started, 
with crowds of rabid disciples, on the war march; but 
short of that any excuse would be grasped at. Warburton 
was formally superannuated in July, 1897, two months after 
he had actually left his frontier work ; but in June he wrote a 
word of warning, “that a wave of Mohammedan fanaticism 
was passing over the frontier.” He was answered in the 
characteristic spirit of callous officialism that “ our political 
success in the Malakhand, in Swat and Dir had broken the 
back of Mulla fanaticism for ever.” Then followed the 1897 
campaign, but the unteachable authorities at Simla remained just 
as pompous and just as pretentiously wise as before. It was 
Warburton’s belief that had his help been accepted in time 
the Afridis never would have risen. Probably that is true ; 
but the precious days slipped by, and a weak Government 
vacillated after its kind. Even when the clans were on 
the move, so half-hearted were the Khyber warriors that 
one short hour of a strong man’s will would have given 
them the pretence they wanted to return home. One 
whiff of artillery at three thousand yards did actually scatter 
the besiegers of Fort Maude, and its defenders retired 
comfortably. 

Warburton is reticent about the melancholy episode of 
Lundi Kotal. Lundi Kotal, the most advanced post 
on the Kabul road, was garrisoned by faithful levies, 
the Khyber Rifles, commanded by an able soldier, an 
English captain of the famous Corps of Guides. It was open 
to the authorities todo one of two things, to withdraw this 
outpost or to strengthen it. They did neither. When the 
British officer asked urgently for reinforcement he was 
answered with a promise of immediate help ; but the follow- 
ing day a peremptory message called him away to Jamrud_ 
When solemnly confiding the fort to the loyalty of his soldiers, 
the Englishman pledged his word to hurry back with troops, 
He never came, The abandoned riflemen, with unswerving 
confidence in the word of their trusted captain, resisted 
stubbornly, and were shot down. Their unhappy officer, 
chained to Jamrud by the steel fetters of inexorable military 
orders, suffered the soul-sickness of a brave man who seems 
to have deserted his comrades in a death-fight where he 
himself had sent them. Happily the devoted garrison, so 
cynically given over to destruction, knew their leader's heart 
and, with the child-vision of those wild hillmen, intuitively 


perceived its blamelessness. In South Africa our brothers 
under monotonous defeat, shine with an ever-added lustre of 
soldier honov. At Peshawer, in 1897, ten thousand British 
troops, splen lidly officered, stood by ashamed and with 
averted eyes, while a brave little band of comrades, who had 
fought side by side with them in the Black Mountains, were 
cut to pieces ruthlessly. Let us hope that the glory of our 
soldiers trying again and again, with shocking loss, to relieve 
Ladysmith may dazzle the eyes and for ever hide in deepest 
shade the irremovable stigma of the Lundi Kotal disgrace. It 
was due, no doubt, to some high official mind recuperating in 
a stupor of obstinacy from the overstrain of flurry and 
irritation. 


S. R. G. 





THE TRANSVAAL ON ITS DEFENCE. 


A CENTURY OF WRONG. Issued by F. W. Reitz, State Secretary ot 
the South African Republic. With a Preface by W. T. Stead. 
“ Review of Reviews” Office, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street. 


THE writer of this statement of the case for the Transvaal 
will be remembered as one of the Transvaal Ministers to 
whose sincerity Mr. Fitzpatrick has paid a tribute in The 
Transvaal from Within. He is more widely known as the former 
President of the Orange Free State, who, before accepting the 
office, offered it to Sir George Grey. Mr. Reitz has therefore 
peculiar claims to be granted a considerate hearing by English- 
men. A Century of Wrong ought to convince every dispas- 
sionate student that the controversy between the Boer and 
the Outlander has not been finally and exhaustively disposed 
of in The Transvaal from Within or in Sir Alfred Milner’s 
despatch. Mr. Reitz adds not a little to its rhetorical effect 
by his historical retrospect. The facts of South African 
history are more creditable to the Dutch settlers than to the 
British Government, and a Boer advocate can find evidence 
enough from the writings of Professor Froude. The stories 
of Dutch treks to escape the clutches of British authority, 
of adventures, of sufferings, of hard struggles, of broken 
treaties, go far to explain the robust and stubborn qualities of 
the modern Boer. They also explain the anti-British senti- 
ment which the Raid revived. ~ Mr. Reitz does not admit the 
charges made against the Boer of ill using the natives ; and 
whatever may be thought of his defence it must be remem- 
bered that our own record is anything but clean. What is to 
be said for example in extenuation of our dealings with the 
Zulus? We supported the Zulus in their boundary dispute 
with the Transvaal. After annexing the Transvaal we 
discovered that the Zulus were in the wrong. The 
soundary Commission reported against us, but their decision 
was overruled, and we embarked on that aggressive 
policy which ultimately produced the Zulu War. And yet 
how often had we arrested Boer expansion on the plea that the 
territory of-the blacks was to be respected. Mr. Reitz is again 
on strong ground when he denounces the manner of the 
emancipation of the slaves. Compensation was not merely 
grossly inadequate in amount. The arrangement that it 
should be payable in London was a cruel injustice to the 
Dutch slaveowner, who was frequently unable to recover any 
compensation at all. Mr. Reitz thus describes the Dutch 
view of the native question :— 

“Their treatment of the natives was based on the theory 
that natives ought not to be considered as mature and tully 
developed people, but that they were in reality children who 
had to be won over to civilisation by just and rigid discipline.” 

The formula may be recommended to Mr. Rhodes and 
his colleagues, who indentured the Bechuana, who invented 
the “compound” system, and whose industrial practices were 
exposed by Sir Richard Martin two years ago. In present- 
ing the Boer case to the world Mr. Reitz not unnaturally 
represents the whole course of history as a drama of British 
aggression and treachery. The changes in our policy to the 
natives corresponded in fact to fluctuations of public opinion 
at home, but the Boer could easily believe that they synchro- 
nized with the necessities of British diplomacy. The impor- 
tant thing for Englishmen to remember is that the deplorable 
mistakes in our early South African policy created a situation in 
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which all the arts of statesmanship should have been directed 
to the avoidance of a racial war. Mr. Reitz’ account is the 
statement of an advocate. But for Englishmen, however 
partisan, it provokes “accusing memories.” 

But the larger—and the more important—part of this 
book is concerned with more recent history. Mr. Reitz’ 
treatment of the events of the last ten years may be discussed 
under three heads. His analysis of the forces and influence 
of “Capitalistic Jingoism” is penetrating and not unfair. 
His account of Mr. Rhodes’ career explains the bitterness with 
which our Napoleon of finance is regarded by the Dutch; it 
is the bitterness of the betrayed :— 

“ By means of his financial influence, together with a double 
allowance of elasticity of conscience, he succeeded so far 
as to become Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and was 
powerfully and solidly supported by the Africander party. The 
Africanders believed in him because they were really and 
deeply imbued with the necessity of the co-operation and 
fusion of the two white races in South Africa, and he, as a loyal 
Englishman but fully possessing the confidence of colonial 
Africanderdom, seemed to them just the very person to realise 
their ideal.” 

Every one knows how that confidence was betrayed :— 

“Mr. Rhodes, with that treacherous duplicity which is an 
enduring characteristic of British policy in South Africa, 
co-operated publicly, and in the closest relationship, with the 
Colonial Africanders, while he was secretly fomenting a 
conspiracy with Jingoism against the Cape Africanders and 
the South African Republics.” 

Mr. Reitz traces this conspiracy in its two stages. At first 
the capitalists worked by corruption. They manufactured agita- 
tions in Johannesburg, and set aside large sums “to improve 
the Raad” (Mr. Reitz quotes from Mr. Lionel Phillipps’ letter 
to Mr. Beit in 1894), but the Boer Government, argues Mr. 
Reitz, was not as corruptible as the financiers thought, and 
this plan failed. Then followed the Raid, the Committee and 
the rest of that ignoble and sordid story. After this Mr. 
Reitz traces the growth of a Jingo feeling in Cape Colony— 
timulated by the election of a Dutch Ministry—and the origin 
of the rum.urs of a “threatened supremacy,” leading up to 
Sir A. Milner’s ‘tb lot” despatch. 

There . ...uportant point in Mr. Reitz’ discussion of 
the negotiations. He brings out very clearly that the 
“ suzerainty © clainn was advanced in order to defeat the pro- 
posal for arbitraton—an admirable argument as addressed to 
urope afew montnsaftcr the proceedings of the Hague. The 
deplorable misunderstanding which arose after Mr. Smuts’ 
deliberation with Mr. Greene is described as treachery. It is 
curious by the way that Mr. Reitz does not mention that the 
Uitlander Council, as soon as it got wind of the danger of a 
settlement on the franchise, explained that it would not accept 
such a settlement. 

Lastly, Mr, Reitz discusses the “ grievances,” and he insists 
that efforts were being made by the Transvaal Government to 
redress them. He has little difficulty in showing that the popu- 
lurly received accounts of the Edgar shooting case were grossly 
exaggerated. The most interesting part of his defence relates 
to the report of the Industrial Commission. It has generally 
leen understood that that report remained a dead letter, but 
Mr. Reitz claims that its recommendations were put. into 
force. He quotes the resolutions adopted by a combined 
meeting of the Chamber of Mines, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Association of Mine Managers :— 

“1. This combined meeting, representing the Chamber of 
Mines, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Mine Managers’ 
Association, desires to express once more its decided approval 
of the present Liquor Law, and is of opinion that prohibition 
is not only beneficial to the natives in their own interest, but 
is absolutely necessary for the mining industry, with a view 
of maintaining the efficiency of labour. 

“2. This meeting wishes to express its appreciation of the 
efforts made to suppress the illicit liquor trade by the Detective 
Department of this Republic since it has been placed under the 
administration of the State Attorney, and is of opinion that the 
success which has crowned these efforts fully disproves the 
contention that the Liquor Law is impracticable.” 

He insists that the price of dynamite has been reduced, the 
tariff of the Netherlands Railway has been lowered, and that 
the duty on nearly all the necessaries of life has been abolished. 
It is a common device to represent all Boer reforms as 
sham, but Mr. Reitz at any rate shows that the recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Commission were not altogether 
disregarded. It is not necessary to adopt Mr. Reitz’ hype- 


thesis that British duplicity is at the bottom of all the troubles 
of South Africa to welcome his statement of the Boer case. 
Public opinion in England has been fed on the poison pro- 
vided by Dr. Rutherfoord Harris’ organs, and Mr. Reitz’ 
account is instructive for the insight which it affords into the 

joer view of those events of which the British people have 
only learnt through the medium of a Chartered Press. A great 
deal of Mr. Reitz’ statement is necessarily partisan. But the 
more Englishmen learn of the activity and the resourcefulness 
of the financiers, the more will they come to see that this blight 
has been cast over South Africa by the twin curses of avarice 
and Imperialism. 


J. L. H. 





THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


Tar INTERNATIONAL CriTICAL CowmentTaRY. <A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. By 
Crawford H. Toy, Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 


THE interpretation of the Book of Proverbs has not proved 
a congenial task to English scholars, Few have seriously 
undertaken it, and these few more perhaps to comply with the 
wishes of an editor anxious to make his series complete than 
out of any special interest in this particular product of Hebrew 
genius. Consequently Professor Toy’s new commentary 
will rather fill an empty place than supplant in. public 
favour any existing commentary. His volume also, it is truce, 
forms part of a series—an excellent series to which we are 
already indebted for the masterly works of Professor Driver ou 
Deuteronomy and Professor Moore on Judges; but in inter- 
preting the Book of Proverbs Professor Toy is but enriching 
us again from studies which bore fruit some years ago in a 
valuable work on F¥udaism and Christianity. To his present 
task Professor Toy thus brings a mature knowledge of the 
movements of thought in the period lying between the Exile 
and the time of Christ. And he has produced a much-needed 
and well-executed piece of work. 

Dor’é piana la lettera non fare oscura glosa. The commen- 
tator on Proverbs is under a peculiar temptation to neglect 
this excellent advice ; and even Professor Toy has not always 
resisted the temptation with sufficient strenuousness. The 
factis many of the Proverbs are clearer as they stand than any 
remarks can make them. Except in the first section of the 
book (c. i.-ix.) the aphorisms have little or no connection with 
one another. There are, in consequence, few obscure trains 
of thought to be explained. ‘The individual aphorisms, when 
obscure, are illuminated, when Clear they are occasionally 
cumbered by Professor Toy’s remarks ; no verse is allowed 
to pass without at least a note of this type: “anti-thesic, 
quarternary-ternary (or, ternary, binary).” Professor Toy is 
surely mistaken in thinking that the English reader, for whom 
it is especially intended, will care for this kind of information. 
He is much more likely to be bored by it, and justifiably ; for 
when he turns to the introduction he will find that the terms 
binary, ternary, quaternary merely mean that you can, if you 
like, find two, three or four accented syllables in the lines of 
the original, but that where you find two, another may with as 
good reason find three, and so forth. ‘The laws of Hebrew metre, 
if such ever existed, remain undiscovered, and speculations on 
them in such works as the present should at least be consigned 
to the obscurity of small print. We should prefer to find this 
type of note entirely omitted in future editions of the com- 
mentary. 

What is the real character of the Book of Proverbs? To 
what age or what class of writers do we owe it? These are 
questions which are well discussed by Professor Toy in the 
introduction, and illustrated in detail. throughout the work. 
The proverbs of which the book consists are not popular 
sayings. They are artistically constructed aphorisms. The 
form into which their views of life, chiefly on its practical side, 
were thrown by a school of writers. Closely akin are the 
books of Job and Ecclesiasticus. Are these three books widely 
separated in time? Professor Toy thinks not; and since the 
date of Ecclesiasticus is fixed at about 190 B.c.,a comparatively 
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recent date for Proverbs becomes probable. More precisely 
he regards the period in which the various collections of 
aphorisms constituting the canonical Book of Proverbs 
originated as extending from the middle of the fourth into the 
second century B.c. In such precision he will not carry 
every one with him; but in insisting that Ecclesiasticus 
and Proverbs are the product of the same school, of the same 
general state of society and thought, he is on strong ground. 
At the same time, differences of opinion as to the length of the 
period in question may very reasonably prevail. 

Precision indeed is impossible in defining the date of 
such a work as Proverbs. External evidence is lacking. The 
internal evidence consists of certain general characteristics. 
For example, Monotheism is throughout assumed; it is no 
longer, as in the Prophets, a ground of difference between the 
speaker or writer and his audience. The state of society 
presupposed is one in which monogamy prevails; the 
polygamy characteristic of early Israel is out of date. 
General considerations such as these are very strong proof 
that Proverbs belongs to a late period of Jewish history; but 
more specific features which might fix the date within a 
generation or even a century or two are lacking. 

A single illustration must suffice to show how Professor 
Toy seizes on the precise phases of thought reflected in the 
Proverbs, and how he appreciates their significance. 
“Aylwin” has familiarized us all afresh with the efficacy 
commonly attributed to curses. “Like the sparrow in its 
flitting, like the swallow in its flying, the curse that is 
groundless does not strike.” So runs one of the Biblical 
proverbs ; and this is Professor Toy’s note on it :— 

“The point in the first line is the aimlessness of the bird's 
motion, which never reaches a detinite place. The aphorism 
is a partial denial of the old belief (generally held among early 
peoples) that blessings and cursings had objective existence, 
and, by whomsoever and howsoever uttered, always reached 
that at which they were aimed—that is, that the deity invoked 
(in the blessing or curse) was coerced by the utterance of his 
name, and could not but respond to the adjuration. This 
belief, held by the earlier Hebrews, necessurily receded, to 
some extent, before the advance of a purer tucistic faith. It is 
so far modified in the proverb that the pr of an unjust 
curse is denied. How far the belief in the efficiency of well- 
founded blessings and curses remained we have no means of 
ascertaining.” 


G. 


RUSSIA AT SEA. 


Tne IMPERIAL Russian Navy. By Fred T. Jane. London: 
rhacker and Co, 


WHERE there is question of Russia and the Russians the 
attitude of the average Englishman may be defined in Bacon's 
words as that of one who knows little and therefore suspects 
much. His bread (and his colonies) are upon the waters ; his 
fleet also, to ensure the return of the one and the retention of 
the other; everything has a reason for existing, nothing 
is uncalled for, except the working of the Constitution ;— 
perhaps such is the genius of the race as typified by the 
“taxpayer under Schedule D.” But a self-contained and 
unconstitutional empire like Russia, whose furthest outpost 
will soon be within reach of a corridor express from St. 
Petersburg, has no business with a navy of any kind to 
protect a non-existent mercantile marine ; the thing is illogical 
and wasteful, and the natural exasperation which it arouses 
in the breast of one who has a keen sense of the value of 
inoney (especially his own money) unconsciously leads him to 
the inevitable conclusion that the object of such a navy is 
wholly offensive in every sense of the word. Thus the Russian 
ileet becomes a menace and the British taxpayer a martyr. 
Mr. Jane however is sceptical both as regards the menace 
and the martyr, and it is evident that he has seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded him by his visit to Russia, as the guest of the 
Grand Duke Alexander, to investigate the former in order to 
disabuse the latter. Indeed it was time that someone should 
do so. With the exception of Lieutenant Stroumills’ short 
account in the Naval Annual for 1808, and of Sir 


George Clarke's disappointing essay on Russia's Sea Power 


about the same time, there has been no trustworthy account of 
the Tsar’s navy ; statistical tables are a poor substitute, espe- 
cially when they are inaccurate, and a recent publication of the 
Navy Records Society deals only with Peter the Great's share 
in asserting Russia’s claim to a share in sea-power. Mr. Jane 
has had the field to himself, and in some 550 pages, or roughly 
three-quarters of the book, he gives us the detailed and 
extremely interesting history of Russia at sea from Rurik’s 
attack upon Constantinople in 865 up to the present time. A 
point upon which the author lays great stress is the noteworthy 
fact that the navy of the Tsars owes more to this country than 
to any other. The Russian fleet proper dates from Peter the 
Great ; what Alfred set out to do for our own navy about A.D. 
998 Peter Veliky began to doin 1702. Before this, however, 
Queen Elizabeth had presented a barge to Ivan the Terrible ; 
Peter rescued it from oblivion, christened it The Little Father 
of the Russian Fleet, and passed it on as an omen and an heir- 
loom to his successors, who have preserved it up to the present 
day. Under his auspices English shipwrights built Russian 
ships, and English engineers worked upon the canal between 
the Volga and the Don. Catherine II. brought over Greig, 
Elphinstone, Mitchell, Dugdale, Mackenzie and a host of 
others, mostly Scots, who taught her admirals to fight, and won 
Russia's greatest naval victory for her, Tchesma ; at one time 
during her reign over half the officers in the navy were English 
or Scotch. 

English engineers again designed the docks at Sevastopol 
in 1830, and in 1900 the study of an English captain's essays 
on tactics forms part of the naval officer’s recognised training 
at St. Petersburg. Even the Russian Jack with its blue cross 
upon a red background is a copy of the old English Jack. 

After the Crimean War the usual Scotchman was sent for 
in order to supervise naval construction and he is still in the 
Baltic Works. These are some of the instances which Mr. 
Jane adduces. Step by step he traces the course of the struggle 
between Russia and Sweden for the mastery in the Baltic, in 
the early stages of which Peter took a strenuous part, though 
he always insisted on serving as a subject, being officially 
known as Rear-Admiral Mihailoff. After Gangoot he appeared 
in the Senate, and proudly announced his own promotion to 
vice-admiral. The Swedes were redoubtable adversaries ; in 
two of their encounters their admirals blew themselves up 
rather than surrender, and the dying speech of Count Hom 
at Gogland when handing over the command to a sub-lieutenant 
has become a classic instance of their unconquerable spirit :— 
“You shall answer me before the Almighty if you yield!” 
But it availed nothing ; “ Viborg, indeed, was the Trafalgar or 
/Egospotomi of the Baltic; and ever since that day Russia 
has been the principal Baltic naval Power.” And in this con- 
nection the author enlightens the ignorance of those who 
regard the Russian fleet as a rod in pickle solely for Great 

sritain :— 

“Whether she will always remain so,” he continues, 
“whether she could prove herself so were war to suddenly 
happen—is a moot point ; the German fleet is possibly a full 
match for such force as Russia maintains in her northern 
harbours. Sweden, again, is slowly but surely creeping up ; 
and theugh her battleships are small in size and insignificant in 
numbers, their organization is very complete, and their crews 
are said by the Russians to be exceedingly efficient. Sooner or 
later Russia and Germany stand to be involved in hostilities, 
and the scale would be turned by Sweden throwing her forces 
into either side.” 

Mr. Jane might have devoted more space than he has to 
the real raison d'étre of Russia’s Navy, for the foreign politics 
of northern Europe are scarcely heard of, much less under- 
stood, by the great British public. 

In the appendix he has included several valuable and 
hitherto unpublished historical documents bearing on the 
Swedish wars, which he has unearthed in the Swedish archives; 
Grieg’s correspondence with Prince Carl on the subject ot 
shells is especially interesting. 

Following the historical portion of the book is a descrip- 
tion of the navy of to-day, its ships, organisation, and personnel. 
But “the men are fhe thing, all else is secondary,” he 
observes, and the statement may be commended to the notice 
of those whom in another place the author terms “ the nervous 
gentlemen who constitute the agitation department of our 
Navy League.” With regard to the ships it is evident that 
several statistical publications will have to revise their data by 
the light of Mr. Jane’s first-hand information, 
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One of the best features of the book is the chapter on the 
genealogy of warships and the use of the uniform system of 
notation in the comparison of ships of the same type belonging 
to various navies. It is that employed in the naval Kriegspiel 
invented by the author, which has been adopted by most of the 
foreign Admiralties, especially the Russian, and enables one to 
gauge the relative merits and demerits of warships with far 
greater ease than is possible under the ordinary system of figures. 
Like most people who take an intelligent interest in naval 
matters, Mr. Jane strongly condemns the misleading compara- 
tive tables showing the respective strength of our own and 
other navies, and in chapter xxii. he exposes the utter futility 
of the system which is nevertheless common to all naval 
publications, Parliamentary or otherwise. In a volume con- 
taining such a mass of information it is impossible to touch 
upon as many points as one could wish within a limited space. 
That portion of it which deals strictly with naval matters pure 
and simple includes no errors except those of the printer’s 
making, such as the speed of the Polar Sitar, and omits 
nothing of consequence. We wish however that Mr. Jane 
could have included Catherine II.’s letters and criticisms on 
the fleet of her day; some of them are quoted by Walis- 
zewski, but they would hardly have been out of place in such 
a work as this. 

In the latter pages of the book, where the author deals 
with broad questions of policy and of Russia’s aims in the Far 
East, there are many passages which betray the fact that he 
has not devoted the same amount of careful study and thought 
to greater issues that he has brought to bear on matters 
falling properly within his province. 

Such hasty statements as that Russia’s policy in China 
pivots on Constantinople, the contradictory opinions on 
Russia’s capacity for successfully conducting a war, and 
the ingenuous confession that, “blink facts as we may, 
Russia is the nation that must, if she chooses, absorb China in 
the end”—these are some of the utterances preferable, it is 
true, to his gratuitous contempt for an understandiag with 
Germany, and to his comments on “Stock Exchange ambi- 
bitions,” but still calculated to excite anything but a feeling of 
respect for his good taste and judgment among those who set 
out to read a volume dealing with a subject indicated by its 
title. 

In another edition we strongly advise Mr. Jane to revise 
his opinions on these points and, in some cases, his manner of 
uttering them ; as it is they are out of place in an otherwise 
admirable book, the only heavy thing about which is its 
weight—some 4}lbs. But the cry for revision comes too late 
in this last. 


R. P. L. 





THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE Tropics. By E. A. Hastings Jay. London : 
S. Low and Co. 

Tue British WEST INDIES AND THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. By J. W. 
Root. Liverpool : J. W. Root. 

BLACK JAMAICA, By W. P. Livingstone. London : S. Low and Co. 

NEGRO Nosopigs. By Noél de Montagnac. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


THE average Englishman knows little about the West Indies, 
and “knows that little wrong.” The printer's error of 
“ Barbadoes” for Barbados is hoary with age, and all the 
postage-stamp albums of all our British stamp-collectors seem 
too few to fight its perennial appearances. One man in the 
street has met a West Indian planter of the baser sort and 
derived from him an idea that the negro is a little lower than 
the brutes. Another has obtained from some Trinidadian 
source the remarkable information that white men in the West 
Indies are the most extravagant and vicious of idlers, the most 
heartless and exacting of employers. A third has been 
warned against the islands of the Caribbean sea, as dreadful 
lands where yellow fever rages, and snakes delight to bite if 
not to bark. Most persons who have not visited the West Indies 
imagine the islands as clustered together, and are much 
surprised to be told that one of the great needs of our West 


Indian colonies is a supply of small steamers running from 
island to island. Nearly all Englishmen think of West Indian 
negroes as “natives,” and of the white Creole population as 
children or grandchildren of residents in Great Britain. And 
it cannot be said that many of the books about the West 
Indies which have been published in our times do anything to 
put before an English reader facts free from a wrapping of 
fancy, or observations uncoloured by light that certainly never 
was on West Indian sea or land, unless indeed its rays had 
orgin in the hospitable wineglasses of unrestrained Creole 
hospitality. 

It is but fair to congratulate Mr. Jay upon having pro- 
duced a readable account of his four months’ trip to the West 
Indies. The book is pleasantly written, and it will convey to 
readers who have not set foot in the islands a good general 
impression of their scenery and of their obvious social 
characteristics. More than this the volume does not attempt 
to do, and it would therefore be idle to complain that A 
Glimpse of the Tropics is not a contribution to that small 
number of works which any English politician or economist 
who is interested in the West Indies must consult. But Mr. 
Jay is a clever man, who should have aimed higher. Perhaps 
the best point in his book is that it does not stop short at 
describing the West Indian ports and their vicinage. The 
author was wise enough to ride or drive up country in the 
islands which he visited, so that readers gain more “scenes” 
from his pages than from the usual jottings which tourists in 
the West Indies are tempted to publish. At Barbados Mr. 
Jay tore himself away from the best “society” in the West 
Indies to visit such natural curiosities as the Boiling Spring, 
which can be combined with a two-chimneyed tin can to 
make “an excellent gas-stove.” We agree with him that 
the leeward coast of Barbados deserves the tourist's 
attention as much as the windward shores; at carly 
morning and towards sunset the rocks and the sea take on 
hues that haunt one’s memory for years. Barbadian beaches 
on a clear day touch expanses of liquid flowers and jewels that 
only a Ruskin could describe. St. Vincent is famed for the 
severe beauty of its forest-clothed heights, which Mr. Jay was 
fortunate enough to see for the first time at dawn. A warmer 
tone strikes the eye in the wooded slopes of Grenada, an 
island which is remarkable for the intelligence of its 
“coloured” peasant-proprietors, and for the number of things 
which they have tried to grow. From Grenada Mr. Jay passed 
to Trinidad, an important colony which has a great agricultural 
future, and no mean record of achievement up to the present 
moment. Port of Spain is a depressing hothouse, and Mr. Jay 
did well to see as much of the rural parts of the island as he 
had time to reach. In this way he has been enabled to enliven 
his pages with mention of the various races which dwell 
together (fairly amicably) in the colony; the Chinese are 
useful shopkeepers, and Indian coolies have many virtues. 
Trinidad is a veritable paradise of forest and garden beauty. 
Mr. Jay has a great deal to say about St. Lucia, an island from 
which snakes and fever are too apt to frighten tourists. He 
gives an illustration of the great Pitons, the twin cones which 
rise from the sea’s edge, and seem to dominate the very ocean 
at its grandest by their simple majesty. Very few English- 
men know anything of Martinique, and Mr. Jay was well 
advised to make the most of his short stay at St. Pierre in 
that magnificent French island. Indeed, so much was 
“Thorough” his motto, that our author even visited Hayti ! 
Some picturesque chapters about Jamaica wind up Mr. Jay's 
account of the West Indies, which ought to have had an 
index. 

Mr. Root is a student of economic problems who has 
been led away so far from Free Trade principles that he has 
come to advocate the imposition of countervailing duties on 
sugar, but his little book upon the sugar question should be read 
by all Liberal politicians for the sake of its enlightened views 
about the proper treatment of the labouring classes in our 
West Indian colonies. The author is one of the few writers 
upon West Indian subjects who both know and dare reveal 
the faults of the planters and the defects of the West Indian 
local Governments. He evidently believes that sugar-growing 
ought to remain the staple industry of the West Indies ; and 
the reasons he gives for such a faith deserve the most careful 
consideration from those who are of a contrary opinion. His 
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remarks upon the lack of adequate banking facilities in the 
islands are the first of their kind which we have seen in print, 
and the absurdities of local taxation, often extremely unjust to 
the respectable negroes, have never been better gibbeted than 
they are in Mr. Root’'s pages. 

Black Famaica is probably one of the wisest books 
ever written about the life of negroes under white Govern- 
ment, and is certainly one of the most important studies of 
West Indian life which have appeared or are likely to 
appear. It is the more noteworthy in that it was finished 
before its author had read Mr. Kidd's “ Social Evolution.” 
Crammed with the results of such accurate observation as 
few writers have brought to bear upon any West Indian 
matters, it is as easy to read as it must have been difficult to 
write. Before the end of his seventh page Mr. Livingstone 
has set forth the truth about “coloured” people, as dis- 
tinguished from negroes, in a manner which stamps his book 
as the work of a master hand. Only a little further on he 
prints the facts as to the bad effect of tropical life upon the 
mind in a passage which deserves to be widely quoted. Black 
Famaica is therefore not only to be read by all who wish to 
see the negro rise to exhibit the proper use of his undoubted 
moral and intellectual capacities, but also to be studied as a 
work which throws light upon many problems affecting other 
lands than the West Indies, and other peoples than the 
English and the negroes. Its details are as good as its general 
opinions ; the fairest account possible of the survival of 
“Obeah ” and other superstitions among the negroes is to be 
found in its pages. Mr. Livingstone is not afraid to mention 
the old ex-slaves who have spoken with regret of slave life, 
nor to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth about 
negro sexual morality. This makes his blows at the gates of 
the white people all the more effective. “ Both white and 
coloured possess the qualities of the climate. They have 
kindly feelings and hospitable ways, but egoism is the essential 
principle. Public spirit is almost unknown.” With 
regard to the undesirable type of negro man, Mr. Livingstone 
truly says :—‘“ His highest standard has always been the 
lowest of the whites, and he copies what he hears and sees. 
All their vices in morals and manners he has annexed. :. 

Among the many brilliant passages to be found in 
Black Famaica we like none better than that in which 
Mr. Livingstone discusses the fiction that the negro is 
naturally indolent. The author sees so clearly that what a 
descendant of slaves dislikes is not labour as labour, but work 
of the same kind, work done in the same way as that which 
was compulsory in slavery times. “ Digging and hoeing in 
concert bears too close a similitude to the old-time tasks to be 
taken kindly to.” In Black ¥amaica full justice is done to the 
many excellent qualities of the negro, not the least of which 
are his gravity and sobriety in public. At the Diamond 
Jubilee festivities in Kingston the police had practically 
nothing to do. An Englishman is more likely to meet with 
annoyances on a walking tour in Yorkshire than when strolling 
through West Indian villages. I have never known negroes 
attempt to alarm any white man or woman who has landed 
from a steamer and strayed by wood or beach. Of the 
British negroes it behoves England to make men and women 
who shall help to uphold the honour of her name; and Mr. 
Livingstone has the most admirable ideas as to how this can 
be done. The education and training of the black, which 
should have preceded his emancipation, must be undertaken 
by men and women who have the true missionary spirit. And 
even this is not enough. Those who direct education and 
government in the West Indies need to be themselves truly 
“educated,” to be men of great self-control, supreme energy 
and wide knowledge. A sound public opinion must be 
developed, if not created, by English officials. Legislative 
bodies should study, if they should not directly represent, the 
best interests of the black masses. I also believe that West 
Indian taxation miust cease to be the childish anomaly it is at 
present, and that the peasant-proprietor should be encouraged 
in all the islands except Barbados. Fishing is grossly 
neglected, and bee-keeping is an almost unworked gold mine. 

Negro Nobodies is a series of slight but pleasant sketches 
of peasant life in Jamaica. Their value lies in the fact 
that they are not so much descriptions of Jamaican life as 
looking-glass reflections of that life. What they lose in 
interest as fiction they gain in verisimilitude. Surely we know 





all the members of this group cf kindly, shrewd negro some- 
bodies. They live in each West Indian island under different 
names. Any one who wants to see the good side of West 
Indian negroes through a clear and colourless window-pane 
has but to read Negro Nobodies. Hircen (Irene) Macgregor, 
with “her hair . . . . soaked in castor oil,” is most 
diverting, and Zacche Mettle’s views on the great Woman 
question are worth the cost of the volume, 


H. H. S. 





LOWELL IN SPAIN. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By James Russell Lowell. Compiled 
by Joseph B. Gilder. With an Introduction by A. A. Adee. 
London and New York : Putnam's Sons. 


Poet, scholar, critic, James Russell Lowell was a man of fifty- 
eight, with the culture and experience of a life-time behind 
him, when he began his career, to the surprise of all his 
friends, as a diplomatist. It was in the year 1877 that he pro- 
ceeded to Madrid as American Ambassador, and President 
Hayes perhaps never made a more popular appointment. In 
those days there was not, in truth, any excess of work for the 
representative of the United States at the Spanish Court, and 
the author of The Biglow Papers was not killed with care. 
The little that there was to do, he did conscientiously and with 
an air of distinction, and, for the rest, he dreamed dreams and 
saw visions, and cultivated the gentle art of making friends. 
The sensitive artistic temperament has inevitably its hours of 
depression, and it is an open secret that Lowell, during the 
two years and a-half he was in Spain, occasionally strained at 
the leash and wished himself home. But such moods were 
rare, for a man with such exquisite and varied capacities for 
enjoyment in himself knew how to make the best of the Old 
World as well as of the New. The poetry of association in 
which Spain is so rich appealed to him, whilst the glory of its 
art and architecture and the tragic magnificence of its annals 
awakened in him swift response. He felt his limitations too, 
if not in sympathy, then in acquirement, and out of that 
sprang the study of the language, which to him was no fitful 
task, but one to which he devoted a respectable slice of each 
day. The impression somehow got abroad, amongst those at 
least who failed to see that Lowell was always a student, that 
the American Ambassador was somewhat of an idler in Spain. 
He certainly fell into the habit of building castles there. 
He used to say that he liked the Spaniards. He felt a 
subtle sense of comradeship, and there was not a little 
in the national character which chimed in with his own 
impulses. They certainly presented a sharp contrast to the 
shrewd, practical people of New England, and he was inclined 
to think that when all was said and done the Spaniard 
scarcely got his due at the hands of this commercial genera- 
tion. He was confident that they had plenty of brains if they 
would only condescend to use them. At the same time “they 
get a good deal out of life at a cheap rate, and are not far 
from wisdom—if the Greek philosophers, who used to be held 
up to us as an example, knew anything about the matter.” It 
is a loss to literature that Lowell put off to a more convenient 
season, which never came, the idea of making a book about 
Spain. This is the more to be regretted since we are assured 
that his private letters to his intimate friends—some of which 
were written in choice Castilian—had in them the “ meat and 
marrow” of a dozen volumes. 

The slim little book which has just appeared on both 
sides of the Atlantic—Impressions of Spain, it is called—is at 
best but a sorry compensation. It describes the domestic 
politics of Spain twenty odd years ago; the marriage of 
Alfonso XII, to his cousin the Princess Mercedes; the death 
of the young Queen ; and the attempted assassination of the 
King in the autumn of 1878. This is followed by a brief 
description of General Grant's visit to Madrid, and the narra- 
tive ends somewhat abruptly with a brief allusion to the 
King’s second marriage in the autumn of 1879 to the young 
Archduchess of Austria, who, during the long minority of the 
present ruler, has worthily upheld the traditions of the 
Spanish Court, and not least during the terrible ordeal of the 
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war with America. Lowell's reception in Madrid was, we 
are assured, as “congenial to his simple nature as it was 
flattering to his vanity as a writer.” He quickly grew intimate 
with Sejfior Silvela, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, an 
accomplished man of letters who we can well believe was as 
ready to discuss the classical drama of Spain as the terms of a 
commercial treaty. It was through Silvela that Lowell gained— 
to borrow the rather stilted phrase of Mr. Adecin the introduc- 
tion to this volume—“ instant entrance into the charmed circle 
of the Jiterati, and set up his court among them as an acknow- 
ledged leader.” Another prominent statesman with whom he 
was on terms of close friendship was Sefor Canovas, one of 
the most capable political leaders in modern Spain. 

One of the best passages in this volume is an appreciation 
of Canovas, whom Lowell regarded as the ablest man in 
Spain :— 

“ He has the great advantage—especially rare here—of being 
familiar with history, and with the great principles which 
underlie it. He is by far the strongest Parliamentary debater 
in the Cortes, the only one who goes straight to the question 
and never wanders from it. Castelar is no doubt more 
cloquent ; but his speeches always, in my judgment, obscure 
his subject with a rainbow-tinted mist, through which the most 
familiar objects look strangely unreal. His principles of action— 
I might almost call them principles of diction—have always, 
like the goddess of Homer, a convenient cloud into which 
they withdraw at need from mortal apprehension.” 

Lowell regarded Castelar as the greatest of contemporary 
orators, and deemed his position in Spain in 1878 comparable 
to that of Lamartine in France in 1848. As for Canovas, 
Lowell thought his weak point was “omnipotence,” and he 
added with a touch of irony that made a man headstrong and 
contemptuous of conciliation, unless he also possessed 
“omniscience ' to steady him. Lowell scoffed at the notion 
that any sudden regeneration of Spain was possible. No one 
who knew the history of the nation, he asserted, or had even 
a superficial acquaintance with the characteristics of the 
people could harbour such an expectation :— 

“ The bent of ages is not to be straightened in a day by 
never so many liberal constitutions, nor by the pedantic appli- 
cation of theories drawn from foreign experience, the result of 
2 wholly different past.” 

He used to point to the breasts of the peasants covered with 
“ charms older than Carthage” as a testimony to the need of 
patience. Quite the most picturesque passages in the book— 
they are too long to quote—are those which are concerned 
with the marriage of Alfonso XII. and the tragic death within 
cighteen months of his young bride. Queen Mercedes was 
not welcomed with enthusiasm by the sullen crowds in the 
streets of Madrid on the occasion of her marriage, but she 
conquered all hearts, and when she died grief and sympathy 
were universal :—“ Youth, station, love, happiness, promise, 
every element of hope and confidence were present to give 
pathos to the sudden catastrophe.” Shortly afterwards the 
life of the sorrow-stricken King was attempted. Alfonso was 
on horseback, close to the Royal palace, when a shot was 
heard— 

“The King, who showed great coolness, reined up and 
faced in the direction from which it came. The would-be 
assassin, who had moved a few paces from where he had been 
standing and had put on the air of an interested spectator, was 
pointed out by some women who had seen him fire and at 
once arrested.” 

The young King, oppressed by his loneliness and the irony of 
his own position, said to Lowell a day or two later when the 
latter congratulated him on his escape—“I almost wish he 
had hit me—I am so tired.” 

Lowell remained in Spain until he received the blue ribbon 
of American diplomacy—the post of Minister to the Court of 
St. James's—a position which he held between 1880 and 1885. 
They were probably the happiest years of his life, at all events 
in its later phases. Surely a personal reminiscence may be 
permitted. The late Mr. Arthur Kinglake, of Taunton, brother 
of the historian, and himself an intimate friend of Sydney 
Smith, invited me to the unveiling in 1883, in the Shire Hall of 
that town, of a bust of Fielding. Lowell came down for the 
occasion, and delivered one of his finished, inimitable literary 
orations to a crowded and cultured audience. Meanwhile 
the bust which he was to unveil was guarded by an anxious- 
looking young lady, who was herself the sculptor. The last 
words of a subtle, witty, and tender appreciation were 
eminently characteristic. He took out of his breast pocket a 


folded paper, and opening it slowly said that during the years 
when he was Ambassador in Spain he had made a sentimental 
pilgrimage to the grave of Henry Fielding in the English 
cemetery at Lisbon. He found it utterly neglected, like most 
graves of last century, but struggling with the vigorous weeds, 
and herd pressed by them was a laurel bush, and he had 
plucked a few leaves from it. Then he stepped down from 
the platform and going to the girl sculptor, bowed gracefully 
and unveiled the marble, saying in clear musical tones, as he 
did so :—“ Unto what more worthy hands can I yield this bit 
of laurel than those which have chiselled in enduring stone 
the features of Henry Fielding ?” 


Stuart J. Rerp. 





THE RIGOUR OF THE GAME. 


INTELLECTUAL WHIST. By Major-General A. W. Drayson. 
Routledge. 

Cut CAvENpDIsH. By Captain Mainwaring. Routledge. 

SociAL CHEss. Dy James Mason. Horace Cox. 


“T NEVER in my life,” wrote Elia of Sarah Battle, 
“ saw her take out her snuff-box when it was her turn to play ; or 
snuff a candle in the middle of a game ; or ring for a servant till it 
was fairly over. She never introduced, or connived at, mis- 
cellaneous conversation during its process. As she emphatically 
observed, cards were cards; and if I ever saw unmingled 
distaste in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the airs 
of a young gentleman of a literary turn, who had been with 
difficulty persuaded to take a hand ; and who, in his excess of 
candour, declared that he thought there was no harm in 
unbending the mind now and then, after serious studies, in 
recreations of that kind!” 

Major-General Drayson is the modern Mrs. Battle ; he is 
all for the rigour of the game. He is also fond of Socratic 
dialogues with self-satisfied players; and to judge by the 
specimens of conversation he so gleefully reports, he must 
incur some unpopularity in the card-room of his club. You 
cannot get very far into his book without discovering that he 
is an extremely fine player—his English and his charity towards 
inferior performers are not, perhaps, always quite as fine 
as his play—and his last chapter closes with the com- 
fortable reflection that “a good sound Whist player is 
a man who may be trusted to do well in any walk of 
life to which he may be called.” Whist, in fact, ought to 
be a compulsory subject for Woolwich, and form, with the use 
of Bradshaw and the handling of the carving-knife, the basis 
of English education. In America the introduction of dupli- 
cate whist and the absence of a money-stake have encouraged 
more scientific play, while in some places the elimination of 
the personal factor is still further secured by the wearing of 
masks. Without going to this extreme, those who value a 
game the more highly because it requires brains may greatly 
profit (if they can forgive the General’s dreadfully superior 
airs) by reading these lively pages. Particularly noteworthy 
is the author's suggestion, first made in an appendix to his 
Art of Practical Whist, of a “reverse discard ””—a sort of signal- 
ling in a discarded suit towards the end of a hand and after 
trumps are out, intended to negative the conventional deduc- 
tion. Interesting also is the development of “calling for 
trumps” into the more general direction “change your suit,” 
though it is not altogether casy to see why the accepted 
phrase should be attacked as “verbose folly” merely because 
“ no one at whist calls or speaks a word” ! 

For the many who cannot attain to the heights of 
Major-General Drayson, Captain Mainwaring has provided 
a more simple guide written in a less exalted manner. 
Cavendish’s rules are stated dogmatically and clearly, and the 
book concludes with a timely postscript on “ Bridge,” drawing 
a comparison between the two, and points out the advantage 
which a knowledge of whist confers in the rival game. There 
is nothing very novel, perhaps, in this little treatise, but there 
are still plenty of whist-players bad enough to profit by its 
sound sense and directness. 

Mr. James Mason is already known as a chess writer as 
well as a chess master. He justifies the somewhat curious 
title of his new volume by a quotation from Ruskin, who, 
fifteen years ago, was almost persuaded to make a selection of 
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“ easy but graceful games, well followed, wittily concluded” 
to further his plea for “ social” chess as opposed to the science 
of tournaments. This idea is admirably carried out in this 
collection of 130 games, none of them taking forty moves and 
each illustrated by a diagram of the half-developed opening. 
There is a Scotch Gambit won by Napoleon and a Giuoco Piano 
won by Jean Jacques Rousseau, to say nothing of the most 
famous specimens of Morphy’s genius and Andersen's “ Ever- 
green Game.” The thirty pages of introduction, though con- 
taining much interesting matter concerning the history of 
chess, have no very obvious connection with what follows, 
though before entering on a close study of Muzio’s and 
Philidor’s defences and irregular openings, it is, perhaps, as 
well to read Mr. Mason’s warning :—“ If you find yourself 
thinking chess away from the board, you may soon begin to 
dream about it, and then, unless you mean to become a ‘pro- 
fessor’ you had better quit the game in foto.” Most of us, 
however, are in no danger of such excesses of knowledge. 


S. 





NURSERIES OF THE WORLD. 


CHILD-LIFE IN COLONIAL Days. By Alice Morse Earle. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 


LITTLE FoLK OF MANY LANDs. By Louise Jordan Miln. London : 
John Murray. 


THESE two volumes might be considered as two baskets of 
flowers—but how pale, starved and frost-bitten are the prim 
blossoms of the first compared to the ruddy, scented, sun- 
grown, if somewhat artificially composed, garlands that 
overflow the second. Yet the flowers of the New England 
garden were carefully trained, and spite of the frigid 
atmosphere, physical and moral, in which they were reared, 
have borne good fruit to succeeding generations. It must 
however be admitted that the children of the American 
colonists, more especially in New England, did have an 
exceptionally hard and chilly time of it, even in days when 
childhood was everywhere less pampered than it is now. 
Mrs. Morse Earle’s book gives evidence of much careful 
and laborious research ; and while, as she herself points out, 
many of the customs and conditions of life in America did 
not differ from those of English life at the same period, and 
will therefore be familiar to readers of our own domestic 
records, she still has many characteristics to describe, which 
were the distinct outcome of the new conditions to which 
the colonists were subjected and of the admixture of 
Dutch with English blood. Such pictures make the book 
interesting reading, and compensate for a somewhat tedious 
amount of detail. The influence of the Puritan spirit on the 
New England colonists is sadly marked in the history of their 
educational methods, and one wonders that any life and energy 
were left in the poor children after all the grim religious 
exercises and introspections, the whippings, the hard life of 
exposure to untoward influences, or that minds so early steeped 
in the morbid and lurid train of thought which found its 
darkest outcome in the witchcraft tragedies of Salem were 
ever able to address themselves to plain matters of fact and 
business as successfully as they did. It is no wonder that so 
many of the descendants of these people still bear unmistakable 
traces of that Puritan influence in their character. It is 
pleasant to turn to the accounts of the rather more genial 
temper of the Virginian settlers, though their country perhaps 
may have to thank them less for present prosperity. Strange 
to say however they and the wealthy Dutchmen of New York 
were not alone in their love of rich dress—often imported, as 
it is nowadays by their fashionable descendants, at great 
cost from Europe! For the grave New Englanders themselves 
seem to have been nearly as fond of it, though they passed 
sumptuary laws to try and keep their young folk from undue 
extravagance. What these dresses were may be seen from 
the reproductions of contemporary portraits, chiefly of course 
of children, with which the book is enriched. On the whole 
it is perhaps doubtful whether Mrs. Earle’s subject is of 
wide enough interest to warrant so large a volume being 
devoted to it. This strikes one all the more forcibly 


when, on turning to Mrs. Miln’s book, one finds, in a space 
not much greater, accounts of children of no fewer than 
twenty-three different races and lands. Here one is inclined 
to think that the error is on the other side, and that while 
Mrs. Morse Earle’s work, though careful and scholarly, is 
somewhat lengthy and sad in tone, Mrs. Miln's is a little 
facile, and appears, with a few exceptions, rosy and optimistic 
toa fault. In fact, all the children of the barbarous or half- 
civilized races she describes seem so much happier, healthier, 
better and nobler than the productions of our more elaborate 
civilizations that the poor mothers who are endeavouring to 
bring up successful specimens under ordinary European con- 
ditions will be fain to hide their heads in shame. No doubt 
it would be impossible for anyone, however great and expe- 
rienced a traveller, exactly to gauge and intimately to know 
the qualities and inner life of so many widely differing peoples ; 
and the accuracy of Mrs. Miln’s observations and the justice 
of her conclusions may sometimes seem a little doubtful when 
compared with those reached by others. But making due 
allowance for the idealizations of an enthusiastic and romantic 
temperament, it is only fair to say that she has written a very 
bright, entertaining book, bringing together much interesting 
information about the daily lives of these various races, and 
putting before us many pretty, sunshiny pictures of young 
life, such as all lovers of children must enjoy. When it is 
stated that her travels range from Greenland to South Africa, 
and embrace India, China, Australasia and Mexico, besides 
making due pauses among nations nearer home, it will be 
seen that they are extensive indeed, and scarcely admit of our 
fixing here upon any particular spot in her wide field of 
observation. But one cheering fact she gives which must be 
noted : among not a few of the races she has visited—among 
the Chinese, the Hawaiians, the Dyaks and elsewhere—woman 
acquires a high and privileged position from the moment that 
she becomes a mother, especially the mother of a son. In 
Hawaii “ woman holds a place of unique privilege. Rank was 
always inherited from the mother. Men nurse all the babies 
and mind the children.” This is the case in other countries 
also. Let the Gentlemen of Europe take note. 





“ MOURNFUL SONGS.” 


EnGusH Evecies. J.C. Bailey. London: John Lane. 


” 


“Ts it an ode or only an elegy?” asked Stevenson of the 
‘ Royal George,” and the same question might be applied to many 
other poems included in this volume. Tennyson described 
his poem on the death of the Duke of Wellington as 
an ode, and in form it is “odic, odous, odal”—to quote 
Stevenson again—although in sentiment and occasion it 
has the qualities of an elegy. Considerations of form 
however Mr. Bailey has flung to the winds, in the com- 
pilation of his anthology as completely as in the writing 
of his preface. He has aimed not so much at making 
a representative collection of English elegies, but rather at 
collecting all the noblest examples in our language of poetry 
evoked by the occasion of death. As an anthology of English 
Threnodies his book would have been as complete as under 
the restrictions of copyright any such book could be; as a 
collection of English elegies it suffers from faults both of 
inclusion and exclusion. Mr. Bailey, although he admits that 
the term “ elegy” does convey a wider connotation, has arbi- 
trarily excluded from his collection all elegies but those of 
death. The elegy of love, and the elegy of exile he excludes, 
being anxious apparently to make his collection complete in 
one department rather than representative of all. Even 
within this narrower scope there are however omissions which 
can hardly be justified. Mr. Bailey apparently shares that 
prevalent modern prejudice which denies to the later 
seventeenth and earlier eighteenth century any of the more 
profound poetic impulses or the deeper inspirations. Dryden 
and Pope indeed are not left unrepresented, but under-repre- 
sented. The Threnodia Augustalis and the exquisite tribute 
to Gay, most touching and human of all laments addressed 
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by one poet to another since Moschus in the tenderest of all 
poems immortalised the name of Bion, deserve a place in 
any collection of threnodies. The editor of this volume has 
been fortunate in obtaining permission to print four of Mr. 
Swinburne’s elegies, but we are compelled to regret that he 
could not add to these four the latest and not the least beau- 
tiful of the many tributes which have been paid to the author 
of Arcadia. 

It is not however in emissions, which may often have been 
involuntary, that Mr. Bailey has failed so much as in inclusion. 
We do not wish to discuss the definition of an elegy, for such 
definitions are never complete, and such discussions have no 
end. On this, as on most other subjects, Lord Chesterfield 
has given the most superficial and the most simple answer. 
“ The proper language of elegy,” said that nobleman of taste, 
“is the unaffected plaintive language of the passions”—in 
fact, exactly the same language as he advises his son to use in 
writing at the age of seven “a billet doux, or love-letter to 
Miss Pinkerton.” Coleridge, after his usual manner, defined 
the elegy without any consideration of form, metre or 
language, entirely on grounds of its subject matter and its 
writer’s spiritual condition. But if such general terms as 
“ ode,” “elegy,” “lyric” are to have any particular meaning 
they must partly be determined by considerations of form. 
Even if any kind of poetry can be successfully written after 
the Wordsworthian receipt it is certain that all cannot ; the 
elegy in especial requires a certain dignity and a certain length, 
a certain gravity of metre and a certain stateliness of form. 
The quartettes of Landor satisfy none of these conditions, and 
the ordinary mind, judging instinctively, not by any reasoned 
canon, as ordinary minds do judge of these vague terms, will 
refuse to them the title of elegy. Indeed the word is so 
universalised as to be emptied of all content if it can be 
applied with equal felicity to the great threnodies of Spenser 
and to lines like these on Soutibey :— 

“ Friends hear the words my wandering thoughts would say, 

And cast them into shape some other day. 

Southey, my friend of forty years, is gone, 

And, shattered by his fall, I stand alone.” 

The pastoral poems of Wordsworth appear equally out of 
place among the elaborate compositions which surround them ; 
and their occasionally grotesque simplicity is almost farcical 
compared to the ornate and stately style of the Elizabethans. 
The most flagrant disregard of all considerations of form is 
the inclusion of sonnets in a collection of elegies; the 
sonnet is a thing apart, and for that reason was very rightly 
excluded by Mr. Beeching from his uniquely perfect Paradise 
of English Poetry. But perhaps a more serious error than any 
neglect of merely formal qualifications is the inclusion of one 
or two pieces which are not worthy of their high companion- 
ship. Burns’ poem on the wounded hare is a very good 
specimen of that atrociously bad English verse which induces 
the ignorant and sceptical Englishman tu question the merits 
of his more esoteric compositions. The line, 
“ And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye,” 

is an ingenious example of the art of swearing decently under 
pompous disguises, but as poetry it is infamous. Some of 
the very modern verse might also be omitted ; we are old- 
fashioned enough to gladly exchange Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
threnody on Stevenson, which is an elaborate irritation to all 
lovers of that lovable personality, and Mrs. Meynell’s fantastic 
versification for another great elegy of Dryden or Pope. 

Such faults however are easily enough found in any antho- 
logy ; when all has been said we ought to pity the editor who 
has to choose from a material so copious and to satisfy tastes 
so various. We have only passed a few criticisms because 
anthology-making is one of the favourite practices of the 
age, and consequently any fresh anthology to justify its 
existence must be almost perfect within its lines. Mr. 
Bailey has a Catholic taste, although we suspect him of 
underrating the formal poetry of the last century ; he has explored 
the comparatively dark periods of our literature ; he has not 
been afraid to set beside the Elizabethans and Jacobeans the 
best work of living writers. Whoever values a scholarly and 
attractive volume will be wise to secure the possession of this 
book. 


FICTION, 
A Court TRAGEDY. By Albert D. Vandam. London : Chatto and 
Windus. 
THe Lost ConTINENT. By Cutcliffe Hyne. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. 


SAND AND Cactus. By Wolcott Le Clear Beard. 

THE “LETTRE DE CACHET” AND OTHER STORIES. By C. H. 
London : Digby Long and Co. 

WitH SworpD AND CruciFix. By E. S. Van Zile. 

THe KinGpom or A Heart. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
London: George Routledge and Sons. 


Mr. Vandam is a good gossip, but a bad novelist. A 
Court Tragedy tells of the disasters that happened to the ducal 
family of Kulmwald-Dappenfeldt every time Othello was 
performed in the capital, owing to the fact that Grand Duke 
Neponnech had caused the unfortunate Charlotte Brandauer 
to be really smothered when she played Desdemona. We 
know very well that the performance of Othello in A Court 
Tragedy will be followed by the death of the fair Princess, who 
loves the disguised Polish patriot who plays the Moor ; and it 
causes us no very great uneasiness that this should be so. 
What hurts us is that Mr. Vandam should have made the Pole 
a mere vulgar scoundrel, for, disguise it as he will, that is what 
Count Lechiznoski is, and the fact causes the book to fall from 
tragedy into crude melodrama. 

The cosmopolitan affectations of the book are very laugh- 
able, and only show that knowledge does not make a realist. 
The man who points out that the French for “Let sleeping 
dogs lie” is “ N’éveillez pas le chien qui dort” must have been 
afraid to rouse his sense of humour. Mr. Vandam should 
keep his fiction in a historical setting—unsupported by 
names it lacks the appearance of truth. 

The Lost Continent, by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, is a kind of 
belated She. It tells of the discovery of a tale history of 
Atlantis and its Queen Phorenice, and shows very little imagina- 
tion and no style. We can imagine a generation of school- 
boys that were not acquainted with the mysterious civilization 
described by Mr. Rider Haggard finding enjoyment in it ; 
but to our mind it only proves that Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne ceases to 
be interesting when he is describing something in which his 
experience is wanting. He has not had the same opportunities 
of visiting Atlantis as of exploring the Congo ; consequently, 
we hope he will keep to the Congo. 

In Sand and Cactus Mr. Wolcott Le Clear Beard, whose 
name is new to us, tells some most excellent stories of frontier 
life in the Central Southern States. His characters move in 
the small mining towns and camps, the railway posts and 
stock farms that break here and there the plains of New 
Mexico and the hideous desert of Arizona. Like Mr. Owen 
Wister, with whom he compares most favourably, Mr. Beard 
has allowed himself to adopt without much differentiation the 
Bret Harte manner, with its reserved humour and its concen- 
trated force of description of a situation. In the two stories 
called Liver's Responsibility and A Brother to St. Fames, Mr. 
Beard makes it very clear that he understands the full possi- 
bilities of the literary form known as the short story, of which 
deft character-sketching and telling incident are, we take it, 
the chief positive merits. We hope there will be more from 
Mr. Beard about that attractive society in which you nail a 
man with a derringer fired through your pants, and the stage 
runs from Frog Tanks to Biscuit City. 

There was a fashion at one time for politely written trifles 
like those that make up the little booklet called The Letire de 
Cachet, and other Stories. Reviewers for some time hesitated 
between the claims of zthereal and inane to be considered the 
proper epithet for them. When inane was decided to be the 
more suitable, the fashion went out, and the “ Pastel” dis- 
appeared from prose, to make way for something with more 
body. “C. H.” has revived the Pastel, if not the fashion. The 
Lettre de Cachet is quite poor, but some of the other sketches 
have the apparent prettiness of lemon-sponge. “C. H.” writes 
quite nice English, but it takes some one of a greater expe- 
rience and sterner determination to get at the root of matters, 
to draw, as “C. H.” tries to draw, a moral—or even a 
thought—from “ Asparagus.” 

With Sword and Crucifix—according to its sub-title—is an 
account of the strange adventures of Count Louis de Sancerre 
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companion of Sieur de la Salle, on the Lower Mississippi in 
the Year of Grace 1682. It is supremely uninteresting. 

Children of the Sun encounter Children of the Moon, 
and feast and fight in the most conventional manner in the 
world. Also, they all talk blank verse. Every few pages 
some one dies—a bloodthirsty and not a natural death—on no 
page does any one live a particularly natural life. Those who 
live on the Lower Mississippi may be interested to learn that 
things have changed, but for all the battle and murder they 
need not fear to have their blood curdled. 

No one, we suppose, will ever define the narrative gift ; it 
is of all literary qualities the most profoundly supernatural. 
Many brilliant and powerful novels do not possess it. The 
Kingdom of a Heart, which is neither brilliant nor powerful, 
possesses it in a remarkable degree. Between the order of 
the great stories which are as sparkling and as solid as the 
diamond and the great mass that are both dull and frivolous, 
stands this singular and unique order of books which lead us 
on by impalpable promises impossible to recall or to fulfil, 
which cheat us up to the last line of the last page into a 
perpetual paradise of anticipation, and which leave behind 
them for an hour afterwards the slowly fading glow of a con- 
viction that we have read a good book not one word of which 
we can recall. 

The story of The Kingdom of a Heart is one of which we are 
by no means sure psychologically. The beautiful widow of 
the rich blackguard would doubtless have luxuriated in a sense 
of liberty after his death, and we can quite believe that she 
might have thrown herself away like a schoolgirl on the first 
scamp that taught her the taste of life. But we do not believe 
she would have accepted the cad who had betrayed her in her 
childhood. That face at least she had idealised for the last 
time ; it had passed from the face of a god to the face of a 
man and to the face of a brute. It is not easy to reverse the 
process. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of MARCH. 
Early enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 


ae COLLEGE, 








CHRIST’S 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


JOHN HEATH’S 


PENS 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Bronze, 2s. 6d., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross; 
or in Gd. Boxes. 


Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 stamps. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 


Registered under “ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, 





IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 





REPORT ADOPTED AT THE HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 1st February, 1goo. 


WILLIAM EGERTON HUBBARD, Esq., in the Chair. 





The Directors, in submitting to the Sharcholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after paying interest to customers 
and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £64,355 16s. 3d. for rebate on bills not due, the net profits amount to £346,210 19s. 5d. From this 
sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, and £100,000 carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £221,210 19s. 5d., which, with £67,965 10s. 5d. balance 
brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £289,176 gs. 10d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require £220,000, leaving the sum of 


£69,176 gs. tod. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 


The present Dividend, added to that paid to 30th June, will make 22 per cent. for the year 1899. 


The Directors retiring by rotation are William Anastasius Jones, Esq., John Green, Esq., and William Gair Rathbone, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for 


re-election. 


The Directors report with much regret the decease of Mr. H. J. Lemon, Chief Inspector, a highly esteemed Officer, whose connection with the Bank extended over 


45 years. 


The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 12th February, 


BALANCE-SHEET 


















Dr. OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LIMITED, 31ST DECEMBER, 1899. Cr. 
; : 4 ac & 5s. a. s. d. £ s. d. 
Capital subscribed .......0sseeeseesees £8,000,000 By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and with 
Paid UP soe eceeeeceeweceeeceeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2,000,000 0 0 dank Of England. ...ccccccciccscccccccccece 7,717,877 17 4 
— —_ ipresnRi pacesnotecnesessossoctes 1,375,000 0 © —_ - Call and at Notice, covered by sense a 
: Acc . ecuritics ..... occccce ebodcosesoccs eeesess 3,309.75 9 
Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, Circu- ch 11,027,675 16 1 


lar Motes, Be. ...ccccoccccccs oensevccccecosece 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Cash, or 
Securities or Bankers’ Guarantees ...,.....++... 


Rebate on Bills not due carried to next Account .. 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making provi- 

sion for Bad and Doubtful Debts .............. 
Transferred to Premises Account ......0+.eseeee 


Carried to Reserve Fund ......... eeccccccccsoos ° 


Profit and Loss Balance brought from last 


Account..... oséeee Seddsencebcccecsees wseaowee 67,965, 10 5 
——————_—_ 289,176 g 10 
£50,236,929 0 6 
ee eee 
£ «ad. 
To Interest paid to Customers ........ccccccccseccccsscecscecesere 196,449 14 9 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, 
including Income Tax on Profits and Salaries ......... Sesedee 6,084 12 9 
Transferred to the credit of Premises Account .........eeeceeeeeeeee 25,000 0 0 
Carried to Reserve Fund ..... Sedccccccccs eeecee eesccces cesses 100,000 0 O 
Rebate on Bilis not due, carried to New Account.........++ secsesee 64,355 16 3 
Dividend 1o per cent. for the Half-Year ........++++++4200,000 0 O 
Bonus 1 per cent........ eecccces oc eccceccceseercecens 20,000 0 O 


Balance carried forward. ..csccoccccecccccccccecccecs 





Examined and audited by us, 


45,124,967 © II 


1,353,429 13 6 


64,355 10 


346,210 I9 § 
25,000 0 0 








321,210 Ig § 
100,000 0 @ 


221,210 19 5 





PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 





69,176 9 10 


3 





———_—_———— 389,176 9 10 


£041,066 13 7 


(Signed) WM. A. JONES, ) Audit Com- 


W. G. RATHBONE, 
J. D. THOMSON, 


mittee of 
Directors. 


H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. 
J. B. JAMES, Country Manager. 
WM. HALL, Chief Accountant. 


London and County Banking Company Limited, 


15th January, 1900. 








LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 








Investments, viz.:— 

Consols (2§ per Cent.) registered and in Certifi- 
cates, and New 2$ per Cents. £6,801,991 
7s. 11d. Canada 4 per Cent. Bonds, and 
Egyptian 3 per Cent. Bonds, guaranteed by 


the British Government ......... ecovees 7,433,271 1 10 


India Government Stock and Debentures, and 
India Government Guaranteed Railway 


Shares, Stock and Debentures.............. 1,034,359 II 11 


Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
Debenture Bonds, English Railway Deben- 


ture Stock and Colonial Bonds ..... seccces 1,942,246 15 I 
Other Securities ..... ecccccccosecee eccccecce 4334 10 0 
——_—— 10,414,211 18 10 
Discounted Bills Current .........eseeeseee «+ 10,167,286 15 2 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office and 
Branches ..ccccccces eeeeee geoeces eeeeseee 16,829,227 12 0 
———$——— 26,996,514 7 2 





Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted by 
the Bank (as per Contra) ....-ceeseeeceeees 

Frechold Premises in Lombard Street an 
Nicholas Lane, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property,at the Branches, with Fixtures and 


1,383,429 13 6 


Fittings ....... oe vccccces 0006 00 00esésoces 440,097 411 
° 


Less Amount transferred from Profit and Loss 25,000 0 





415,007 4.11 
$50,236,929 0 6 
——— 





ve d 


£ q 

By Balance brought forward from last Account ......+++++++- ee+s 67,905 10 § 
Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £43,227 12s. 3d. 

brought from 3oth June last ...... osecece Sodcccecoccccecece sees 873,101 3 2 





We have examined the foregoing Balance-sheet, and Profit and Loss Account 
have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks there registered, 
and the other Investments of the Bank. We have also examined the several Books, 
and Vouchers showing the Cash-Balances, Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the 
whole of which are correctly stated ; and we are of opinion this Balance-sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account are full and fair, properly drawn up, and exhibit a true and 
correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 


(Signed) E. H. CUNARD, 
For H. GRANT, } 
F. H. DANGAR, } 


Auditors. 


THOS. HORWOOD, 


London and County Banking Company Limited, 
18th January, 1goo. 








COMPANY LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ending 31st December, 1899 
together with a Bonus of 1 per cent., will be PAYABLE to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, 


On or after Monday, the 12th instant. 






21, Lombard Street, 2nd February, 1900. 





By order of the Board, 


J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


60, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807, 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those 
charged by other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATES 
and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County” may 


be obtained upon application to— 


G. W. STEVENS 


| Jon Secretaries. 
B. E. RATLIFFE 





ACCIDENTS oF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against, and 


FIDELITY BONDS 
granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849, Claims paid £4,150,000. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
— Funds— - - - £10,000,000. 
mber of Accounts. 85,094. 

TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUI- 
TIES purchased and sold for customers. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Small 1 Deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post-free , s 


FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. s, Holborn. Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light 
Dinner Wine. ‘The quality of this wine will 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 
higher prices. 


ESTEPHE. . 


SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine. 





Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


146 8/3 
CT. 


17/6 9/9 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 


Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Re! tell us there is no Claret ookd | - 


Great Bri them in value. Compare th 


with wines sold ie ~ — a at 16s. and 20s. a dosen ead 


upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 


per dozen. 





JAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Claims Paid £10,500,000. 


The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5,400,000, 





All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later _ 
entrants, at the next division in 1902. N: 
At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the om 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. a 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
¢ ° ” 
The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet. A 
C 
T 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— ’ 
THEREFORE BEST. c 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 7 


6H When asking for Cocoa insist on having CaDBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 





.~-.s cs * 


Prudential Assurance Company, | 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. | 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds a £35,000,000 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is qrepmanded by the Queen to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a \ copy of his Handbook.” 
“ Nothing better could for. British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 


Epitep BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 


UA inane es Vinee 





BOURNEMOUTH AND 1 AND THE “VALLEY. 
or, LEON ARDe. 
aeterwitt Tom TOWYs Py RUERDOVEY’ AND MACHYNL ' 
MAL EPORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BATH. WELLS, AND bilge ge 
OUTH, HARLECH, het gn Re CCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RAYL, BANGOR, 8-Y-COED, SNOWDON. 
“ A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.” —Acadeimy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all.”"— Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5g, ; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LO N DO AND ENVIRONS 
pb AAL & 4B By E. C. Coox aad E. T. Cook, M.A. 


1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A _ Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 
| Llangollen : eee ~y ~ & CO. London: SINPKIN MARSHALL & Co., Ld. 
ailway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 
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